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I.—FACULTY PSYCHOLOGY AND INSTINCT 
PSYCHOLOGY. 


By G. C. FIExp. 


Most students of Psychology are introduced at an early 
stage in their studies to the Fallacy of the Faculty Psychology. 
It is explained to them that this consists in dividing up the 
human mind into different faculties and explaining the 
different kinds of conscious experience or mental activity by 
referring each to its appropriate faculty. It is pointed out 
that the faculty for any kind of action merely means the fact 
that we are capable of it, and to say, for instance, that we 
can speak because we have a faculty of speech is merely re- 
peating the same thing twice over. It is no explanation at 
all, any more than it was when Moliere’s doctor explained 
that opium produced sleep because of its soporific qualities. 
And the student is very properly warned against the frequent 
tendency to take such sham explanations as giving us real 
knowledge. It is generally assumed that the fallacy in this 
particular form is finally disposed of. But the warning 
against it is valuable if it makes us keep our eyes open for a 
possible recurrence of the same fallacy in a different form. 
And I propose to ask here whether there is not a great 
danger for certain lines of speculation in modern Psychology 
of erecting Instinct and the instincts to the same false position 
as was formerly occupied by these ‘ faculties ’. 

I would suggest that the fundamental error of the Faculty 
Psychology lay in thinking that it was possible to explain, to 
use Dr. McDougall’s phrase, mental function by and in terms 
of mental structure, whereas, as a matter of fact, it is only 
possible to talk or think of mental structure at all in terms of 
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mental function. The distinction between function and 
structure is, of course, fundamental, whether we express it 
in Dr. McDougall’s phraseology, or talk, in Aristotelian phrase, 
of the distinction between permanent dispositions and the 
activities in which they express themselves. But in using it 
there are two things which it is essential to remember. In 
the first place we must remember that the only evidence we 
have or can have of the existence of any permanent disposi- 
tion, of any piece of mental structure, is the activity which 
we observe in others or experience in our own consciousness. 
And more important still is it to remember that the only 
way that we can think of or describe the permanent disposi- 
tions is in terms of the activity. We can only speak of it as 
the disposition to this or that activity. We can only de- 
scribe a tendency as the tendency to act, think, or feel, in 
this or that way. The tendency or disposition by itself is an 
X, an unknown quantity, which simply means nothing to us 
unless and until it is expressed in terms of the activity to 
which it leads. This is just the difference between a mind 
and a machine. Wecan look at a machine at rest and ob- 
serve its shape and the way in which its parts fit into one 
another, and that helps us to understand why, when it is set 
in motion, it works in a certain way. And this knowledge 
that we have of it at rest may be something more than and 
different from our knowledge of what it does when at work, 
and is then, so. far as it goes, a true explanation of what it 
does. But the mind is not like this. We cannot examine it 
while at rest. We only know it when in activity, in our own 
conscious experience or in the perceivable actions of other 
people, and its permanent structure can only be deduced 
from and described in terms of these forms of activity. 

The application of these considerations to the Faculty 
Psychology is obvious. How does it apply to the treatment 
of Instinct ? 

Take any ordinary definition of Instinct. An instinct is 
often defined in some such terms as these :—An inherited or 
innate tendency to act in a certain way, normally conduct /e 
to the preservation of the individual or the welfare of the 
species, without previous experience and without foresight of 
the end to be attained. Such a definition tells us generically 
that it is a tendency to action, and specifically it tells us 
(i) how it got there, z.e. that it was inherited or inborn, 
(ii) what results it normally produces, z.e. the preservation of 
the individual or the race, and (iii) negatively, that the action 
takes place without, or if we cannot quite accept that, in- 
dependently of certain other kinds of mental activity or 
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conscious experience, 7.e. foresight of the end to be attained 
and previous experience of the action. Other more elaborate 
definitions may modify this in unessentials, may expand it or 
may add to it by describing other forms of mental activity 
which are supposed necessarily to accompany actions of this 
kind, as when Dr. McDougall maintains that they are ac- 
companied by a specific emotion, or Mr. Shand asserts the 
invariable presence of a feeling of impulse. But from all 
these definitions one thing emerges clearly, that we can only 
describe or think of any such tendency in terms of that to 
which it is a tendency. We cannot examine it or describe it 
by itself, or say anything about what it would be like when 
it was not actually issuing in action. 

To say, then, that any action is instinctive or due to In- 
stinct gives us valuable information. It tells us, if the 
definition is sound, something about the preconditions of the 
action, something about its probable results, and something 
about the conditions which accompany it and about the con- 
ditions which do not necessarily accompany it, although 
they may accompany other actions whose external physical 
features are similar. But it does not explain the action by 
describing something else different from the action, in the 
sense that we can explain a particular motion of a machine 
by describing the permanent structure of the machine. This 
‘something else’ in the case of Instinct, can only be thought 
of as that which leads to the action. We think of Instinct 
as something in our innate mental structure of which all that 
we can say is that by virtue of it a person or an animal per- 
forms certain actions without previous experience and without 
foresight of the end. 

But now what happens when we cease to talk about 
Instinct and begin to talk about the instincts? What in- 
formation does it convey to us when we are told that a certain 
action is due not only to Instinct but to some particular 
instinct? If such a statement is to give us any real informa- 
. tion, it must tell us something more than the general facts 
vhich are conveyed to us by saying that the action is in- 
stinctive, and what is more important, it must tell us some- 
thing more than we can gather from an inspection of the 
action itself. Thus if we see bees building cells and some one 
tells us that they do this because they have a cell-building 
instinct, the word “instinct,” it is true, tells us something 
important about this action, but the word ‘cell-building’ 
is entirely superfluous and tells us nothing at all that we did 
not know already from the inspection of the action. Particu- 
larly it must be remembered that, when we are speaking of 
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our own actions or of those of beings like ourselves, the 
ascription of an action or of any kind of conscious experience 
to any particular instinct must, if it is to give us any genuine 
information, tell us something that cannot be derived from 
an inspection of our own consciousness at the moment of the 
experience. 

The case is different when we ascribe two or more qualita- 
tively different actions or different experiences to one and 
the same instinct. What could such a way of speaking 
mean? What information is it supposed to convey to us ? 
The question must be carried further back, and we must ask 
how, if we are going to speak of different instincts at all, we 
are going to classify the instincts and on what principles we 
are to distinguish one from the other. The question seems 
to lie at the root of a great deal of discussion on the instincts, 
and yet it is difficult to find anywhere any satisfactory answer 
to it. Thus psychologists dispute about the number of 
different instincts which we are to recognise: James distin- 
guishes nineteen, McDougall a dozen, while Trotter, in his 
Instincts of the Herd, says that there are really only four. 
To decide such disputes the essential preliminary would seem 
to be a clear and definite statement of the principiwm 
divisionis, of the standard of what makes one instinct. 

It is clear from what has been said that there is only one 
way of distinguishing and classifying the different instincts, 
and that is by distinguishing and classifying, on some principle 
or another, the different forms of activity to which they lead. 
And these may be classified in different ways according to 
the exact point in which we are specially interested. 

Thus, if our interest was primarily biological, we might 
classify instinctive forms of activity by their external results. 
We might perhaps start from two great classes of instincts, 
those which tended to the preservation of the individual 
organism, and those which tended to the preservation of the 
species. The former class might again be sub-divided into 
those which tended to preserve the individual by aiding it to 
gain food, those which tended to preserve it from the attacks 
of possible enemies, and so on. This would be quite a 
scientific method of division. If we classified instincts on 
this principle and then ascribed some particular action to one 
or other of these instincts, the information that we should 
be giving about the action would be (a) that it was instinctive 
in the sense defined above, and (b) that it tended to produce 
certain results beyond itself. Or we might adopt another 
principle of division, and classify instincts by the resemblances 
in external form of the actions which they produced. Thus 
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we might distinguish the cell-building instinct of the bees 
and the web-making instinct of the spider, the instinct of 
flight from danger and the instinct of immobility in face of 
danger. But all these divisions tell us nothing about the 
instincts themselves—they are simply descriptive distinctions 
between the different visible features of actions which we 
declare to be instinctive. 

If our interest was primarily psychological, we might 
attempt to classify the different kinds of instinctive action by 
what they felt like, by the difference in the conscious ex- 
perience which accompanied them. The possibility of doing 
this obviously depends upon what we think about the 
psychical accompaniments which always and necessarily are 
found with instinctive action. If, for instance, we hold with 
Mr. Shand that the invariable accompaniment of instinctive 
action is a feeling of impulse, then it is clear that this will 
give us a valuable test for distinguishing instinctive action 
from other kinds of action, but will not give us any guidance 
in classifying the different instincts. For the ‘feeling of im- 
pulse,’ whatever it may mean, does not differ qua feeling of 
impulse from one kind of action to another. It can only be 
distinguished as a feeling of impulse ¢o this and that kind of 
action. And so weshould be back once more at the difference 
between the external features of the different actions as our 
only principle of division. 

If, on the other hand, we adopted Dr. McDougall’s view 
that instinctive action was necessarily accompanied by some 
emotion, we might seem to have got a valuable principle of 
classification. For emotions differ in kind, and we might 
therefore classify different kinds of instinctive action by the 
different emotions with which they were accompanied. But 
we should have to guard against the danger of imagining 
that such a principle of classification gave us more informa- 
tion than it really did. It would not, for instance, enable us 
to decide whether a particular emotion always accompanied 
a particular kind of action, whether, for instance, the emotion 
of fear and the instinctive action of flight were necessarily 
connected with one another. That would be a matter of fact 
to be decided on the evidence in each particular case. Our 
principle of classification would be once more simply de- 
scriptive. We should have to group together all actions 
which were, as a matter of fact, associated with this particular 
emotion, and we could, if we chose, apply to this group the 
name of a particular instinct. But the ascription of a partic- 
ular action to this instinct would tell us that the action was, 
in fact, accompanied by this emotion, and it would tell us no 
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more than that. I am not concerned here to discuss, whether 
instinctive actions are in reality always accompanied by a 
particular emotion. As a matter of fact, the available 
evidence seems to me decisively against this view. But the 
assertion that it is sois perfectly intelligible, and if it were 
true it would give us a perfectly intelligible system of classi- 
fication. 

Perhaps a word should be said here about another possible 
principle of classification which might be legitimate for 
certain purposes within the biological universe of discourse. 
We might group together all the types of instinctive action 
which were in the same historical line of descent. Supposing 
we found reason to believe that one sort of instinctive action 
had developed by imperceptible variations in succeeding 
generations into another sort, we might, for purposes of 
historical exposition, group together all the successive forms 
of this. But the grouping would have no application outside 
these limits. Above all, in no intelligible sense of the word 
could we say, neglecting the variations, that the actions 
were the same or due to the same instincts. It is possible 
that man has developed by a series of variations out of an 
amoeba. But if we said that, because of this, we might ex- 
pect men to act in the same way as the ameeba, and still 
more if we said that, in any sense of the word, man was the 
same as the amoeba, we should be talking meaningless non- 
sense. 

Finally, there is another theoretical possibility, though it 
is doubtful whether it is ever realised in fact. If we found 
types of behaviour, differing both in their external features 
and in their psychical accompaniment, which nevertheless 
were always found together in all cases in which they occurred, 
and if we found that the strength of the tendency to the one 
type always varied in exact proportion with the strength of 
the tendency to the other, we should have some justification 
for supposing that there must be some deep-rooted connexion 
between the two in the permanent mental structure. In 
such a case we might be justified in speaking of them as 
being due to one and the same instinct. But we might 
equally well—for it would tell us just as much or as little— 
say that they were due to two different instincts which were 
necessarily connected with each other. For the point would 
be that they were somehow connected so that if we found 
the one we might also reasonably expect to find the other in 
the same individual. 

In all these cases, we are speaking, as we must do, of the 
permanent disposition in terms of the activity to which it 
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leads. But now suppose that it is a question of two entirely 
distinct types of behaviour, with no felt resemblance in the 
conscious experience which accompanies them, and not 
always or generally found together. In such a case we 
cannot possibly speak of them as being due to the same 
instinct. Not only is there no evidence of any kind for it, 
but it is strictly meaningless. It involves speaking of an 
instinct, not as that which produces a certain type of be- 
haviour but as a definite thing within the mind, of which we 
can have some idea apart from the behaviour which it pro- 
duces, and which may show itself in entirely different kinds 
of behaviour or conscious experience. And this is unintel- 
ligible. Such an idea cannot be thought out. We only think 
it has some meaning because we escape our own notice in 
the illegitimate use of physical and mechanical metaphors in 
dealing with things of the mind. It is exactly the fallacy of 
the Faculty Psychology. It involves thinking of the mind 
as a machine which we can look at at rest or at work. It 
involves the idea that we can understand and think of 
mental structure or permanent disposition apart from 
mental function or activity, and can explain the latter by, 
and in terms of, the former. And this is just what we can- 
not do. 

And yet, as it seems to me, there is a great danger in 
psychological thinking of falling into this error. And I 
believe that it can be clearly detected in certain modern 
psychological discussions, where it threatens to put the whole 
line of investigation on the wrong track, and to lessen or 
destroy the value of the results which might be or have been 
reached. 

I find it, for instance, prominent in the writings of Freud 
and his school. They tell us that many very different forms 
of behaviour are due to one and the same sex-instinct. But 
it is impossible to find in their writings a clear and satisfactory 
statement of what they mean by this one instinct, of what 
their standard of unity of an instinct is. We could under- 
stand it, for instance, if they ascribed to the sex-instinct any 
kind of behaviour which was accompanied by or influenced 
by some stimulation of the physical sex-organs. This would 
be a perfectly intelligible criterion of the working of this 
particular instinct, though it might be difficult to make a 
similar principle the ground of classification in other cases. 
But it is evident that they extend its meaning much more 
widely than this. Dr. Ernest Jones, for instance, speaks of 
the localisation of the sex-instinct in the sex-organs as 
occurring only at a relatively advanced stage of development. 
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It was perhaps considerations of this kind which have led 
Jung and his followers to replace the special sex-instinct by 
the general libido. 

We may find the same way of speaking in writers who 
have been influenced by Freud without adopting the whole 
of his views. For instance, in Dr. A. G. Tansley’s The New 
Psychology we find throughout phrases like the following :— 
“the use of energy belonging to a primitive instinct in what 
is commonly called a ‘higher channel,’”’ “a large amount of 
sex energy is, of course, constantly diverted to other channels,” 
“the use of the energy derived from a primitive biological 
instinct in higher conations belonging entirely to the mental 
sphere”. [Italics my own.] As I am not writing a criti- 
cism of this book, I do not wish to discuss whether these 
expressions are merely occasional lapses into a loose use 
of language, or whether they represent a point of view 
that underlies the whole thought of the author, But let 
us consider them as they stand and ask what they can 
mean. If we are asked to think of the psycho-physical 
organism as something endowed with a lmited amount 
of energy which can be released in different directions 
in different circumstances, the description has some mean- 
ing for us. Only then we cannot talk of the energy of 
or belonging to or derived from this or that particular in- 
stinct. The energy ‘belongs to’ the whole individual and is 
only applied in this or that form of instinctive behaviour. 
Any other way of speaking involves the unintelligible notion 
of the energy as something which can be divided up into little 
bundles, each quite distinct from the other, perhaps even 
qualitatively different, and each the property of a particular 
instinct, which can use it itself or hand it over to some other 
impulse. And this involves the fallacy that we have been 
considering, of thinking of ‘the instinct’ as an individual 
thing in itself. 

We find, perhaps, the most striking examples of the 
tendency I am criticising in a different field, the field of the 
so-called Social Psychology. It is claimed by many workers 
in this field that a great increase in our understanding of 
social phenomena is to be looked for in an application to them 
of our knowledge of the instincts of human beings. It 
cannot be said that, judged by results, the success of this 
line of approach has so far been very striking. And this is 
hardly surprising if the investigators start from such radically 
misleading assumptions about the nature of the instincts as 
those which I have been attempting to criticise. That in too 
many cases they have so started seemscertain. I will illustrate 
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my contention on this point by a brief examination of some 
of the arguments in a recent book of popular Social Psy- 
chology, Mr. Trotter’s Jnstinets of the Herd. The treatment 
of the instincts in this work seems to me to illustrate better 
than any other example the ways of thinking against which 
I am protesting. 

The first point to notice is Mr. Trotter’s classification of 
instincts. He objects to the tendency of some authors ‘to 
ascribe quite a large number of man’s activities to separate 
instincts ’ as being ‘based:upon too lax a definition or want 
of analysis’. There are really, he maintains, only four main 
instincts, the instincts of self-preservation, nutrition, and 
reproduction, and the herd-instinct. He nowhere tells us 
what is his principle of division or his criterion of what 
makes one instinct, so that we are forced to try to discover 
this from the classification that he gives us. But on looking 
at this it is impossible to escape the impression that he is 
unwittingly using more than one principle of division. 

Take, for instance, the ‘ instinct of self-preservation’. Self- 
preservation is not, of course, one single kind of action, the 
same for all creatures iin all circumstances. We have to look, 
therefore, for the principle of classification in this case in the 
results. Every ‘inherited mode of reaction’ which tends 
towards the preservation of the life of the individual organism 
would, on this principle, be ascribed to ‘the instinct of self- 
preservation’. It might be asked why, on this principle, the 
‘instinct of nutrition’ should not fall under ‘the instinct of 
self-preservation,’ as a sub-class. For clearly the taking of 
food is as necessary for the preservation of the life of the 
organism as, say, protection from the attacks of enemies. 
We need not, however, press that point, for the most interest- 
ing thing is the relation of the herd-instinct to these other 
instincts. If we are classifying instincts by their results, we 
have to ask ourselves what are the results of the tendency of 
certain animals to congregate together in herds or packs. 
And we find, as Mr. Trotter himself points out, that the 
biological result of the tendency is, in some cases, protection 
from external enemies, and in others increased capacity for 
hunting and catching prey. So that it is clear that, if we 
adopted this principle of classification consistently, we should 
ascribe the instinctive ‘herd-activities’ in some cases to the 
instinct of self-preservation and in other cases to the instinct 
of nutrition. 

The fact that the herd-instinct is distinguished from the 
others shows that in speaking of it Mr. Trotter has slipped 
over to another principle of classification. But what exactly 
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this is it is difficult to discover. In one passage he seems to 
suggest that all actions are due to the herd-instinct which do 
not necessarily ‘‘ favour the survival of the individual as such, 
but favour its survival as a member of a herd”. This would 
be once again to put the principle of classification in the 
results, and not in anything in the psycho-physical structure 
itself. But it is difficult to see how this can be intelligibly 
applied. Take the primary gregarious instinct itself. The 
tendency, say, of cattle to congregate in a herd favours their 
survival. To say that it favours their survival as members 
of a herd is simply an identical proposition. And to say 
that it does not tend to favour the survival of the individual 
as such, is meaningless. It would be as reasonable to say 
that the tendency to run away from danger did not favour 
the survival of the individual as such, but only of the in- 
dividual as running away from danger. 

Judging by the variety and diversity of actions which he 
ascribes to the herd-instinct, he seems really to ascribe to it 
any kind of behaviour which is in response to any stimulus 
arising from the relations of the creature to the other mem- 
bers of the group or society in which it lives. It is obvious 
that such a classification of forms of behaviour would have a 
limited value for certain purposes. It would serve to mark 
off the field of investigation at the beginning of our inquiries. 
But, in doing this, it would by itself tell us nothing. It would 
merely ask a question or suggest a problem. It would not 
be in any sense an explanation of all the different kinds of 
reaction to the herd or the group which had been observed. 
Above all, it would not enable us to attach any meaning to 
the notion of a single herd-instinct which was somehow the 
same thing whatever the difference in the kind of behaviour ° 
that it caused. The only things which are the same are 
some of the most general features in the circumstances in 
which the different actions:take place. 

Mr. Trotter, however, evidently thinks that the ascription 
of any kind of behaviour to the herd-instinct gives us a great 
deal of valuable information. And he describes many social 
phenomena which he claims to explain or make intelligible 
by referring them to this one herd-instinct. The list of all 
the different forms of behaviour which are due to the herd- 
instinct is a truly remarkable one. In it we find gregarious- 
ness in the limited sense, the tendency, that is, to join to- 
gether in groups, the tendency to imitate the actions of other 
individuals, the susceptibility to leadership, the dislike of 
innovation, the respect for old age, religion, altruism, and 
many other forms of behaviour. Among these latter we find 
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the antagonism to the spread of altruism which may some- 
times lead to its violent suppression. ‘ This,” Mr. Trotter 
writes, ‘‘is a remarkable instance of the protean character of 
the gregarious instinct and the complexity it introduces into 
human affairs, for we see one instinct producing manifesta- 
tions directly hostile to each other—prompting to ever ad- 
vancing developments of altruism, while it necessarily leads 
to any new product of advance being attacked.” All this 
certainly seems an overwhelming amount of work for one 
instinct to get through. And it becomes more and more 
difficult to understand what possible meaning there can be 
in talking of one instinct in all the different cases, unless we 
are thinking of an instinct in a way which, as we have seen, 
is wholly illegitimate and ultimately unintelligible. 

Consider it in the light of particular instances. We find 
what is usually called the gregarious instinct strongly de- 
veloped in cattle. Without, so far as we know, feeling the 
slightest affection for, or indeed interest in, one another in- 
dividually, they yet are impelled by an irresistible tendency 
to keep constantly together in a herd. And on the other side 
let us set an instance of altruism in the highest development, 
say, the Good Samaritan, who out of the purest love and 
sympathy and human kindness, succours the wounded 
traveller. What can be meant by saying that the cattle and 
the Good Samaritan are acting under the influence of the 
same instinct? We might ask, further, what is meant by 
saying that the Good Samaritan’s action is due to instinct at 
all. If it simply means that it proceeds from his inherited 
character, that he was born with a sympathetic and pitiful 
nature, no one would object to the statement, except perhaps 
those fabulous monsters, the ‘ rationalisers’ or ‘intellectualists,’ 
with whom Mr. Trotter, like certain other psychologists, 
delights in carrying on a continual skiomachy. If, on the 
other hand, it is meant that his actions were, like the cattle’s, 
not the result of the feeling of love and sympathy, or that 
they were taken without foresight of the end, then it is, of 
course, a simple misdescription. But even if this question is 
satisfactorily answered, the first difficulty remains. When 
we are dealing with two different types of action, whose ex- 
ternal features and whose conscious psychical accompaniment 
are entirely different, what possible meaning can there be in 
saying that they are due to the same instinct? Under 
certain circumstances we might find it useful for certain 
purposes to treat different actions as due to the same cause, 
even though we could have no idea of what that cause 
was in itself apart from the actions. If we always found 
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gregariousness and loving sympathy combined together in the 
same individuals and if the two always varied in intensity in 
the same proportion, there might be some point in it. If we 
could understand the Good Samaritan’s state of mind better 
by studying the habits of cattle, or if the study helped us to 
breed or educate Good Samaritans, or to judge what people 
would be likely to show themselves Good Samaritans, or how 
the Good Samaritan would act in other circumstances, there 
might be some reason for classing the two kinds of behaviour 
together. But obviously none of these conditions are fulfilled 
in this case. And the assertion that the cattle and the Good 
Samaritan are moved by one and the same instinct remains 
not only unprovable but unmeaning. 

I do not wish, in all this, to appear to deny that the social 
phenomena to which Mr. Trotter calls attention are worthy 
of careful study from a psychological point of view, or that 
they are in many cases acutely observed and well described 
by him, even though with a considerable degree of exaggera- 
tion. But I do maintain that there is nothing to gain 
and everything to lose by lumping them together in an un- 
discriminated mass, as the products of the herd-instinct. 
And I maintain further that the actual description of the 
phenomena themselves could be equally well carried out by 
an observer who had never heard of the herd-instinct and 
who did not use the term ‘ instinct’ at all, and that the only 
addition that is made by talking about the herd-instinct is 
the addition of an empty name which tells us nothing and 
obscures much. 

It would be difficult, perhaps, to find another such instance 
of a whole book based throughout on this modern form of 
the Fallacy of the Faculty Psychology. But there are traces 
of it in the work of many writers. There is reason to suspect 
its influence, for instance, even in the work of so careful a 
writeras Dr. James Drever. When he writes in his Instinct in 
Man of the gregarious instinct, as seen, ¢.g. in the behaviour 
of cattle, that its impulse ‘ takes the form’ of active sympathy 
at the human level of development, it is very difficult to 
attach any meaning to this which can be accepted as intel- 
ligible consistently with the principles that have been laid 
down. There may be such a thing as a felt impulse to keep 
together in a crowd in the cattle. But we can tell from our 
own experience—for we certainly at times feel such an im- 
pulse ourselves—that it is an entirely different thing from 
the feeling of active sympathy, that the two are not neces- 
sarily found together at all, and that still less do they vary in 
intensity with each other. That being the case, it is difficult 
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to see what can be gained or what can be meant by ascribing 
them to the same instinct. 

May we not, again, suspect the presence of this fallacy in 
a great deal of the controversy about the exact number of 
the instincts, between the ‘splitters’ and the ‘slumpers,’ to 
use the lively American description? If it were simply a 
question of classifying the different forms of instinctive 
activity, we could only criticise a view on the ground that the 
activities themselves had been wrongly described in some 
way or other, or else on the merely practical ground that the 
principle of division employed was not the most convenient 
ior the purposes of the particular investigation. But I think 
that there is a good deal more than that in the controversy 
as it is actually carried on. And I confess to an uneasy 
feeling that the distinguished psychologists who have taken 
part in it may be found to have been wasting their time over 
one of M. Bergson’s ‘ questions qui ne doivent pas se poser ’. 

Supposing that the principles laid down above were 
accepted, how should we proceed in our investigations into 
Instinct and instinctive action? We should begin, in the 
first place, by an examination not of ‘the instincts’ but of 
instinctive behaviour. And by ‘behaviour’ I mean not 
merely the physical movements of the body, but any kind of 
activity, physical or mental, the ‘behaviour’ open to inspection 
by introspection just as much as that open to inspection by 
sense perception. The first task would be a correct de- 
scription of that, so far as it was possible, and so far as it 
was necessary for our purposes. We should then have to 
decide what characteristics of behaviour should be taken as 
the essential mark of instinctive behaviour, and what other 
accompanying characteristics were invariably found with these. 
The first problem, if the description was correct, would be 
mainly a matter of practical convenience, and the second a 
matter of correct observation and description. From this 
point of view we should see in its true proportions the prob- 
lem of the extent of the field of behaviour to which we 
applied the term ‘instinctive,’ the question, for instance, 
whether we were going to confine it to action in the sense of 
bodily movements, or were going to extend it to any form of 
conscious mental activity, emotions or desires or anything 
else. This would become partly a question of fact, whether 
certain bodily movements and certain forms of conscious 
experience were necessarily connected together, and partly 
a question of convenience, whether the use of the same term 
for different kinds of behaviour did or did not tend to obscure 
differences which were actually there and lay too much stress 
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on comparatively unimportant resemblances. So far as we 
did attempt classification and division it would be on one 
or the other of the principles which we have recognised as 
legitimate. Above all, we should studiously avoid the Fallacy 
of the Faculty Psychology of attempting to describe what we 
know in terms of what we cannot know, and of putting 
forward the latter as in any sense an ‘explanation’ of the 
former. 

I will conclude with what to some may seem the most 
debatable proposition that I have yet put forward. The 
moral of this seems to me to be that these and many other 
confusions arise from the premature attempt to emancipate 
Psychology as a separate science from Philosophy. I do not 
mean by this that Psychology should or can be treated 
merely as a branch of one of the other recognised divisions 
of Philosophy. I mean that a separate science can only be 
pursued as such if, as a general rule, its assumptions and 
categories are accepted and used without the constant need 
for a critical examination of them. But in Psychology, as it 
seems to me, we have not yet arrived anywhere near the 
point where there is anything like a general agreement or a 
clear realisation of these assumptions and categories. And 
therefore it is essential that, for the present, throughout our 
psychological investigations we should preserve the philo- 
sophical point of view which examines assumptions and 
criticises categories, a procedure which in a science that has 
arrived at an independent status would be unnecessary and 
indeed, in general, a hindrance only. 




















II.—STATEMENTS AND MEANING. 
By ALFRED SIDGWICK. 


In view of the lack of connexion—noted by Dr. Schiller in 
MinD, No. 118—between the different parts of the three-sided 
discussion of ‘ Meaning’ in No. 116, there may perhaps be 
room for an attempt to re-state the question from a starting 
point which is common tous all. Something will at least be 
gained if by this method the points at which the divergences 
arise should become clearer. 

Weall agree, I suppose, in recognising the difference between 
meaning as a quality of assertions and meaning as a quality 
of facts observed—as when it is said that a certain look of 
the sky or change of wind means a change of weather. I 
propose here to raise no inquiries about the latter kind of 
‘meaning, but only about the meaning which belongs to 
assertions as such, and which sometimes fails to belong to 
statements; linguistic meaning and its interpretation, as 
contrasted with the interpretation of facts. 

Various purposes mightilead us to make a study of linguistic 
meaning, and the purpose we happen to have in view will 
naturally influence the course of the study. We might, for 
instance, want to know the way in which the customary 
meaning of words changes and develops, and then we should 
find an etymological dictionary useful. Or we might be 
interested in the simpler task of discovering the correct or 
the technical meaning of words that are strange to us—words 
like agnail or zedoary. But here the purpose proposed is 
that of inquiring into the conditions of meaning, specially in 
order to note the chief sources of those misunderstandings 
which are so notoriously troublesome in discussion. Mis- 
conceptions of meaning will thus be our chief centre of 
interest ; and since meaning is a two-sided affair we shall 
have to think not only of the case where an audience puts a 
wrong interpretation on a speaker’s statement, but also where 
the audience rightly complains that a statement is ambiguous 
in one of two ways: either because the speaker vacillates 
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between two meanings or because he fails to recognise a dis- 
tinction which is thought by the audience important. Of 
these three branches of defective meaning the first may here 
be called mistakes, the second vacidlations, and the third 
shortcomings. 


i 


— Mistakes of meaning are broadly divisible into those which 

‘are simple or careless, admitting of prompt remedies, and 

those which are subtler, more excusable, and therefore more 

persistent. Sucha distinction does not pretend to be anything 

but rough, and its purpose here is to allow us to pass lightly 

over the least interesting and difficult part of the subject. 

Perhaps the simplest of all mistakes are those which are due 

to ignorance of the customary meaning of words; and they 

are so easily corrected or avoided by reference to a dictionary 

that we need not here say any more about them. Almost on 

the same level of simplicity would come those which are due 

to well-established double or plural meanings—what used to 

be called ‘equivocal’ words. Here the difference between 

the meanings of a word in different contexts is as a rule 

plainly marked. The word ine, for instance, has three differ- 

ent meanings as applied respectively to the weather, a distinc- 

tion, and the result of proceedings in a police court. In these 

different contexts the meaning of the word is noticeably 

different, so that a dictionary can make the three meanings 

clearly distinct. Plural meanings of this sort seldom mislead 

anyone, and never seriously or persistently, since it is as 

if easy to recognise such mistakes as to recognise a pun. We 

can all see at a glance the influence of context upon meaning 
_ to this extent. 

~~ Plural meanings of a rather more troublesome kind are 

those where two opposite ends of a scale shade off into each 

other and we encounter the fainiliar difficulty of drawing the 

line. What generally causes misunderstanding here is the 

existence of some hidden difference of standard. Pairs of 

words like good and bad, hot and cold, long and short, depend 

for their application on variable standards, and we often fail 

to see at first what standard a speaker has in mind. Asa 

rule, however, it is hot difficult to get such mistakes set right 

by a little explanation; and in many cases we avoid any 

mistake by asking for the explanation beforehand. When 

the tired pedestrian is told he has ‘ not far’ to go he naturally 

t wants an answer expressed in miles or minutes before feeling 

| any wiser. He is annoyed, rather than misled, by the vague 

statement. 
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But there are some special cases of hidden standard where 
misunderstanding is more difficult to avoid. One, for instance, 
is where the standard of strict accuracy is contrasted with 
a looser treatment, and in the name of strict accuracy a 
statement is made which seems paradoxical. Here the un- 
usual standard is difficult to keep in view not for want of 
being openly stated but by its appearance of being impractical, 
or even meaningless, so that the audience can hardly accept 
it seriously. Some of the statements in Einstein's theory 
might perhaps serve as examples, but let us take one that 
will be more familiar to logicians. Suppose it be said that, 
strictly speaking, all definite words are indefinite. We may 
dismiss at once the formal and superficial objection that this 
statement is void of meaning because it is self-contradictory, 
by explaining that it speaks only of so-called definite words. 
It tells us that the commonly accepted distinction between 
definite and indefinite words has only a limited value and that 
if pressed too far it misleads us. Even when further explana- 
tions! are given, the difficulty is that at first it seems such 
a far-fetched piece of truth that it is better neglected—like the 
truth that it is possible to produce the complete works of 
Shakespeare by drawing letters of the alphabet at random 
from a bag. 

Now if we try to generalise about differences in ‘ point of 
view’ we are led to an extended conception of the influence 
of context upon meaning. When we think of the context of 
a word we commonly think only of the other words in the 
statement in which the word occurs, and by difference of 
context accordingly we commonly mean difference of sub- 
ject matter; e.g., the difference between ‘fine’ weather 
and a ‘fine’ distinction, or between ‘foot’ as a part of an 
animal, and ‘foot’ as a measure of length. But it is not 
only single words that have a variable context which affects 
their meaning ; the same is true of statements also. The 
whole meaning of a statement—the whole intention of the 
speaker—is far from being always evident by mere inspection, 
however careful, of the statement taken by itself. We require 
to know in addition ‘“‘ what he wants to do with it,” as in 
De Morgan’s example* of the Cambridge Professor when 
asked to admit that the whole is greatefthan its part. 

1 #.g. (1) that only descriptive words are here spoken of, since it is 
only to them that the distinction between definite and indefinite can 
apply ; (2) that the whole value of definiteness in a descriptive word con- 
sists in the completeness of description it gives when used as predicate ; 
and (3) that descriptive words, so used, necessarily give an incomplete 
description of the subject, whether ‘sufliciently’ complete or not. 

* Formal Logic, p. 264. 
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Some light may be thrown upon this difficulty by remember- 
ing that all reasoned thought consists in the application of 
general rules to particular cases; a truth that, I suppose, 
underlay the old syllogistic system and was obscured by its 
accidental accretions. But anyhow this account of the nature 
of reasoned thought seems true, since particular facts are 
related to the general rules they come under exactly as facts 
are related to their interpretation ; and all reasoned thought 
is, directly or remotely, concerned with the recognition and 
interpretation of facts. Whenever a critic thinks he discovers 
something definitely wrong with a piece of reasoning he has 
no other resource, if he cares to explain his dissent, than to 
find fault either with the facts on which the reasoning is 
based or else with the interpretation put upon them. There 
may be a ‘ downright’ error of fact, as where false statistics 
are given, or again there may be a gross misinterpretation of 
a fact, as where an eclipse of the sun is taken as presaging 
calamity; but there are also an immense number of reason- 
ings where the truth of a statement of fact cannot be 
judged until we know what inference is intended to be drawn 
from it. No one can tell, for instance, whether it is true or 
false that a certain dish is wholesome until we know whether 
the statement, as made at a particular time, refers to ordinary 
healthy people or to some one not quite so healthy, with whom 
it might disagree. This further question and its answer 
thus become part of the meaning of the statement; and not 
only a part of it but the finally decisive part as regards the 
question whether the statement is true or false. All other 
doubts about its meaning sink into insignificance beside 
this one, since this remains for settlement even when all the 
others are settled. So long as it remains doubtful the other 
inquiries give no decision. It is sometimes forgotten that 
every dispute between two parties takes place on a particular 
occasion with all its own set of circumstances. 

The way in which the truth of facts is dependent upon 
the inferences for which they are used may become clearer 
when we remember that the only facts that can ever come 
before us for judgment are facts as conceived or stated. For 
the purpose of judging the truth of a fact there is no such 
thing as a ‘fact-in-itself’. It is always some one’s conception 
that we have to deal with; it may be our own conception or 
it may be some one else’s as indicated by a statement. And 
facts, as we all know, admit of being conceived in a variety 
of ways dependent upon the selection that happens to be 
made among their various aspects. Every fact is composed 
of details some of which must inevitably be left out of sight 
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in conceiving it, thus emphasising the remainder; and the 
required emphasis rightly shifts according to the purpose— 
the inference—for which the fact is conceived or stated. The 
same fact thus becomes true for one purpose and false for 
another, just as the same food may be meat or poison accord- 
ing to the person who eats it. Think of any conjuring trick 
where an audience is deceived. The fact as seen by them 
consists of a selection among the total number of details, and 
the conjurer has succeeded in getting them to overlook some 
details that were important, thus emphasising the wrong set. 
The deceived audience actually did see part of what happened, 
and so far as that goes the fact as conceived by them is 
‘true’; and yet it is at the same time false, since they are 
deceived by it. They have conceived the fact in a way which 
has led them to a false inference. 

This example, however trivial in itself, illustrates typically 
the tempting and excusable errors of fact into which we are 
constantly falling, but it fails to illustrate directly the mis- 
takes of meaning to which a statement is liable, since a con- 
jurer’s audience does not report what it sees but watches the 
operations in silence. The difference is, however, accidental. 
We may, for instance, imagine a serious committee making 
a report of the ‘facts’ observed at a spiritualistic séance. 
Or if this also be considered a trivial affair we may find other 
examples in scientific research. There, just as in watching 
a conjuring trick, mistakes are made by overlooking important 
details. But the importance of a detail is a quality than can 
only exist in relation to some inference drawn from the fact. 
When a mistake is made the fact as it is conceived allows of 
one inference, but as it ought to be conceived it allows of 
another; so that the fact is true for the former purpose and 
false for the latter. We cannot, therefore, call the statement 
of it either true or false till we know which inference is in- 
tended; and when the fact is stated the intended inference 
thus becomes part of the meaning of the statement. 

Thus the doctrine that every statement has a context on 
which its meaning depends is based upon the familiar experi- 
ence that different ways of conceiving or describing the same 
occurrence bring it under different rules of inference, and so 
make it a fact for some purposes and a delusion for others, 
the ‘purposes’ here referred to being the various inferences 
that the fact may suggest or justify. The only thing that 
stands in the way of our regarding these different purposes 
as different contexts with a difference of meaning dependent 
on them is our common superficial view of meaning as some- 
thing inherent in words and forms of sentence, so that ‘ the’ 
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meaning of any statement can be discovered without respect 
to any arriére pensée that may be in the speaker’s mind. 
This is a rough and ready procedure, useful enough in its 
way, and corresponds exactly to the function of dictionaries 
and grammars. In fact it only breaks down at the point 
where the value of these aids to understanding ceases ; that 
point being precisely where the serious mistakes of meaning, 
as contrasted with the trivial ones, do actually arise. 


IL. 


Vacillation between two meanings, when it occurs in the 
early stages of an inquiry, is if not entirely harmless at any 
rate almost unavoidable as a temporary condition. But as 
concerned with the failure of meaning in disputes the chief 
harm of vacillation is in connexion with accepted truths, 
where it takes place between a meaning which makes a 
statement undeniable, and a meaning which makes it nearly 
but not quite true, and therefore on occasion importantly 
false. On such occasions the effect of the former kind of 
interpretation is to hinder us in learning the defects of the 
statement when taken in its latter and commoner meaning. 
We are tempted to use the undeniable statement as a refuge 
from troublesome doubts, and to fall back into the other 
interpretation—in which the statement is questionable—as. 
soon as the doubts blow over. Thus the doubts do not get 
a fair chance of being sufficiently recognised. 
~ The classical instance of this shifty performance is to be 
found in the use that is made of the Laws of Thought in 
Formal Logic. The assumption they there surreptitiously 
involve is that the distinctions we use are unquestionable ; 
that what is called A must deserve that name, and that the 
line between A and not-A is beyond our power to criticise. 
But they do this in the guise of axioms which are undeniable 
only because they are tautologous. No one can deny, for 
instance, that A is A, but when we try to interpret this axiom 
for application in actual cases it does nothing whatever to 
settle the question whether we have before us a genuine case 
of A or not. What it does, rather, is to obscure our vision of 
this useful doubt, and therefore to check our efforts to meet 
it. Similarly no one can suppose that A is not-A except 
when we begin to apply the distinction in difficult cases, and 
the attempt to hide this difficulty from ourselves by repeating 
the Law of Contradiction in its undeniable form is some- 
times only too successful. There is even an instance where 
a philosopher of some standing! has persuaded himself that the 


1Mr. F. H. Bradley, Appearance and Reality, p. 136 (1st edition). 
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Law of Contradiction provides for us an “‘ absolute criterion ”. 
Ultimate Reality, he tells us, is such that it does not contra- 
dict itself. Incidentally he here forgets that it is only in 
statements that self-contradiction is possible, and that, since 
ultimate reality does not make statements at all, it is free 
from all danger of making self-contradictory ones. But 
passing this over, and trying to put some meaning into the 
doctrine, we see that it at least involves the belief that a self- 
contradictory statement is necessarily false; or in other 
words that ultimate reality is bound by the present conditions 
of human language. If he had said only that the meaning of 
statements is thus limited we could all agree with him; we 
could agree that a self-contradictory statement has no mean- 
ing and therefore makes no intelligible assertion. But what 
has this admission to do with the nature of Reality, unless 
we confuse the abstract, tautologous Law of Contradiction 
with that Law as applied in actual cases? When we are 
trying to state any fact, why attempt to hide from ourselves 
the doubt whether what we take to be A may not be better 
described as non-A, or as something between the two? The 
undeniable and tautologous Law of Contradiction does 
nothing but avoid meeting these doubts. 

The effect of this bad habit may further be seen in the 
reasoning by which the confusion is officially supported. 
Against the above criticism only one defence has ever been 
attempted, and it is complacently repeated on each new oc- 
casion. The commonest form it takes is to say that whatever 
objections may be raised against the Law of Contradiction 
these very objections tacitly assume its validity. But why 
‘tacitly’? In fact they assume its validity in the most open 
manner possible; they recognise the Law of Contradiction as 
one of the conditions of intelligible language, and since any 
critic of the Law wishes his remarks to be intelligible he 
naturally observes those conditions in expressing them. Part 
of his contention is that a self-contradictory statement is 
devoid of meaning, and if the Law of Contradiction were in- 
terpreted as saying no more than this its ‘ validity’ would be 
above suspicion. All that is claimed is that the Law in its 
tautologous interpretation gives us no help in understanding 
the facts of the world; that the moment we apply the Law of 
Contradiction to facts it speaks of so-called A, and therefore 
ceases to be necessarily true. It cannot guarantee any case 
of ‘A’ against being wrongly so called. Nor, for instance, 
can it prevent our recognising change as one of the most real 
and important facts of our experience. That the conditions 
of our existing language prevent our expressing clearly what 
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happens when a change occurs is perhaps to be regretted ; 
but to say that the ultimate nature of things is dominated by 
the present limitations of our power to describe them is to 
assert more than we can seriously pretend to know. Perhaps 
less fettered means of expression will some day be discovered, 
and meanwhile a denial of the reality of change leads us no- 
where and would merely stultify all human effort. Dogmatic 
assertion about Reality is never necessary—since we may 
contentedly call any of our beliefs a working hypothesis— 
but a dogma which tries to ignore the need of having a work- 
ing value can hardly pretend to be even a genuine belief. 
Perhaps a better hypothesis is that the Eleatic tricks of argu- 
ment are only a development of a futile though ingenious 
verbal game. 

The intellectualist use of the Laws of Thought is, however, 
only one rather extreme example of a temptation which exists 
in subtler forms wherever a rule claiming to be universal is 
obstinately defended against attack. We are all accustomed 
to the use of rules of inference which are admjttedly rough and 
vague, and the admission carries with it some readiness to 
question the rule’s value in particular applications. It is not, 
therefore, rules of this looser kind that tempt us to vacillate 
between tautology and faulty generalisation ; the temptation 
arises specially with rules that claim certainty. The stronger 
our belief in a rule’s strict universality the more inclined we 
are to explain away instances that appear to contradict it. 
Now to explain away what looks like an exception to a 
supposed rule is to raise questions of definition. The supposed 
rule being ‘if X, then Y,’ an apparent case of X without Y 
can only be accounted for—so as to save the face of the rule— 
by claiming that the case in question is wrongly described as 
X. And since wrong description of a fact is common enough 
this method of defending a rule is often justified in particular 
instances. But it is not an easy matter to fix the limit to 
which the method can be usefully carried, and there is a 
temptation to carry it on to the point at which the whole 
meaning of therule evaporates. For as soon as by definition 
we deny the correctness of the predicate X in all cases which 
are not Y, the rule becomes a mere tautology. 

As further examples of supposed axiomatic rules we may 
take Jevons’s ‘ Substitution of Similars’ and Mill’s inductive 
canons. Jevons put forward his axiom in the form ‘‘ whatever 
is true of a thing is true of its like,’ which in its most 
natural interpretation tells us that from likeness in one respect 
(or in many respects) we may safely infer likeness in another. 
But in view of the notorious fact that false analogies are 
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possible we see at once that the word ‘likeness’ must not 
here be taken in its ordinary wide meaning. And by pressing 
for closer definition we find that in order to save the face of 
the rule it is only ‘sufficient’ likeness that can be spoken of. 
And then what the rule in effect solemnly tells us is that 
likeness sufficient to warrant an inference is sufficient for that 
purpose. How does such a rule give us any information 
when we try to apply it to a given inference which is disputed ? 

As to Mill’s inductive canons, their vacillation between 
two meanings is not so directly managed by definition, but 
the only defence by which their ‘truth’ can be supported is 
of essentially the same kind. Interpreted in any sense in 
which they are applicable in cases of doubt—in any cases 
therefore in which a rule is called for—they are misleading ; 
they are risky generalisations. And in order to take from 
them this element of risk in application the only way is to 
interpret them so that they become inapplicable and therefore 
devoid of information. If, for instance, we ask what is meant 
by the ‘‘one circumstance ’’ which the method of difference 
so glibly speaks of, no one can tell us. What looks like one 
circumstance may always be in fact two, or more. A circum- 
stance can always be analysed, if we think it worth while, 
into innumerable parts each of which is also a circumstance. 
The important question, before we know whether the infer- 
ence is sound, is whether we have carried the analysis far 
enough. The canon tells us only that 7f we have done so the 
inference is justified. In other words it tells us that sufficient 
analysis is sufficient. We might have guessed that without 
the help of the canon, but it does not help us to solve any 
doubt about a given inference. 

Our glimpses of causation come somewhere between 
supposed axioms and consciously rough rules. A rule that 
X causes Y claims to be universal but does not make the 
claim with quite as much assurance as an axiom. Although 
fifty years ago science was often inclined to be dogmatic, 
there must now be very few of those engaged in research 
who do not recognise the endless subtlety of causation to the 
extent at least of being aware that there is always room for 
amore discriminating view of any particular event than we 
have reached at a given time. In so faras we do recognise this, 
and therefore regard our causal inquiries as always incom- 
plete, we welcome exceptions for the sake of the problems 
they set. But the old Adam of dogmatism dies hard and 
still has some effect in those departments of science where 
there is most risk of taking a too abstract view of the facts. 
In a laboratory we are forced to pay more attention to the 
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individual things we deal with than, for instance, when we 
theorise about the facts of a world-wide industrial system of 
immense complexity, and simplify our view by making sharp 
divisions between classes like producers and consumers, or 
between capitalists and the proletariat. It is easy to make 
out that ‘capitalism ’ is an evil thing if we are content to 
define the word so as to include only the evils of the system. 


III. 


A meaning may be said to suffer from shortcomings when 
it needs further elucidation ; when the definiteness of a state- 
ment is not sufficient to give to a particular audience a clear 
conception of what the statement is intended to assert. No 
situation is commoner, and for the most part it is easily dealt 
with, at any rate where the assertor is willing to face criticism. 
But sometimes when an assertor is asked to choose between 
two meanings he fails to understand the point of the request. 
Through ignorance of some of the relevant facts he fails to 
see an ambiguity which is seen by the audience, and he 
therefore cannot sympathise with their need for more ex- 
planation. They seem to him to be raising merely verbal 
= in a spirit of logomachy. 

~~ It is here that the common distinction between verbal and 
fe questions loses its value. Doubts about an assertor’s 
meaning, when raised by a critic who discovers ambiguity in 
them, are in a sense verbal—as referring to the meaning of 
a word—but they are also real because they arise from know- 
ledge (or supposed knowledge) of facts which the critic thinks 
important. They thus raise questions of fact though on the 
surface they are questions about a meaning. It is their false 
appearance of being merely verbal that gives a shifty assertor 
his chance of escape from criticism by pretending to con- 
demn the question as a quibble, or by offering to lend the 
critic a dictionary or an elementary text-book. The assertor 
then pretends that the question ‘ What do you include under 
X’ is answered by giving the dictionary definition of that 
word, while in fact that is not what the critic is asking for. 
What his question really amounts to is a claim to have found 
the dictionary definition insufficient for the occasion. He 
claims that the word X is used in the statement so as to 
obscure the important distinction between AX and BX. The 
importance of the distinction consists, he alleges, in the fact 
that the statement is true if X is taken to mean AX only, 
but false if it is taken to include BX. The only way in 
which such criticism can be straightforwardly met is by 
discussing the question whether the distinction has or has 
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not the importance claimed for it. Even when the assertor 
has no wish to shuffle, but only dislikes the trouble of the 
inquiry, a mere assumption that the critic is mistaken does 
no more than evade the issue that is raised. 

What helps to give this kind of evasion some plausibility 
is the difficulty of seeing that a statement thus challenged 
has, for those who find it ambiguous, no meaning at all until 
the ambiguity is removed. We naturally think of an am- 
biguous statement as having a meaning though not a 
perfectly clear one ; especially where, as often happens, each 
word in the statement is familiar and ‘definite’ and the form 
of the sentence is grammatical. To say that the statement 
has no meaning therefore seems on the face of it absurd. 

The puzzle disappears, however, as soon as we remember 
that we are here considering a discussion between two parties 
on a particular occasion. From this point of view it does 
not matter how much meaning the statement may have for 
other audiences on other occasions. What matters is that 
here and now its meaning has entirely vanished for the time. 
The critic, let us suppose, knows very well that AX is Y, but 
doubts whether BX is so; if the latter assertion is made he 
will dispute it. Meanwhile he cannot find out, without the 
assertor’s help, whether it is made in the statement or not. 
As between those two parties, therefore, the statement fails 
to answer the only question that is asked, and so might just 
as well be expressed in an unknown language. And if it be 
said—as Formal Logic insists—that a statement about the 
general connexion between X and Y must be intended to 
cover every sort of X, the answer is that in the interpretation 
of doubtful language there is no such necessity. Most state- 
ments, and especially those that are disputed—do not bear 
unmistakably on their face the full meaning that is in the 
speaker’s mind. Life would not be long enough to allow of 
such explicitness of expression except where the statements 
are of an unusually simple and uncontroversial kind. As 
things are we habitually compromise between too much and 
too little explicitness, wishing on the one hand to avoid in- 
sulting or confusing our audience by excess of explanation, 
and hoping on the other hand that the risk of being mis- 
understood is negligible. A speaker’s actual meaning is thus 
usually more or less a matter for guessing or judging as best 
we can, and the rigid rules of meaning laid down in Formal 
Logic become ludicrous if they claim authority to say what 
must be intended on a given occasion. 

Remembering, then, that some of the intended qualifica- 
tions of a statement are usually left unexpressed, the critic 
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cannot be blamed for asking whether a particular qualifica- 
tion is intended or not. To him the difference between AX 
and BX seems important, and if he is wrong in thinking so 
he would be glad to know what his error is. His only 
alternative indeed is to give a flat denial of the original state- 
ment without first trying to find out what the assertor means 
by it. And while either method may in the end lead to 
further explanations the latter has at least no visible advantage. 
Indeed a critic who makes reasonable allowance for difficulties 
of expression will usually do more towards harmonising con- 
flicting views than one who pedantically takes his stand on 
the strict letter of the statement. There can be no harm in 
giving the assertor a chance of amending the form of his 
assertion. 

But in any case shortcomings of meaning, when due to a 
definitely seen ambiguity, are for the time destructive of 
meaning altogether. When and while we see an ambiguity in 
a statement we can see no meaning there. We are in effect 
asked to accept we know not what assertion, with all that 
may be remotely implied in it. 


The general result of the above remarks may be shortly 
summarised as follows. Our attempt has been to find the 
sources of the plausibility of certain lapses of meaning which 
are liable to occur in discussion between two parties. For 
convenience we have distinguished roughly three main 
divisions of the subject: the mistakes made by an audience 
in interpreting a speaker’s statement; a speaker’s vacillation 
between tautology and rash assertion, under pressure of 
criticism; and a speaker’s failure to understand the charge 
of ambiguity brought against his statement. In all three 
branches of the inquiry we find the same need of keeping 
clear the distinction between meaning as it exists loosely for 
people in general, and meaning as required to constitute a 
clear issue between the parties to a dispute. The former 
view of the nature of meaning takes no account of a state- 
ment’s special context, or the thoughts that happen to be 
in the minds of the disputing parties. It corresponds to the 
rough general account that is given of the meaning of 
separate words by a dictionary; and it assumes that a 
statement’s meaning is decided simply by the dictionary- 
meaning of the words used in it and by the form of the 
sentence. For the purpose of our present inquiry this view 
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of the nature of meaning will not suffice. The meaning 
which constitutes an issue between two disputing parties is 
amore complicated matter. Instead of being known to us 
through our acquaintance with words and forms of speech, 
it is only suggested to us by such acquaintance, and is not 
capable of being decisively known by means of it. Ignorant 
or careless misunderstandings are indeed occasionally met 
with, but little difficulty or logical interest attaches to them. 

The context of a statement, we have found, is often ex- 
cusably doubtful until further explanations are given. In 
this respect it differs from the context of a word, since the 
latter is found at once in the sentence in which the word 
occurs. The most serious mistakes of meaning arise from 
wrong assumptions on the part of an audience as to the in- 
ferences (or corollaries) intended by a speaker to be drawn 
from a fact or a rule asserted by him. Unless we reckon a 
statement’s corollaries as included in its meaning, our view 
of its meaning stops short at the very point where difference 
of opinion is most likely to be hidden, and where accordingly 
the statement may escape needed criticism. On the other 
hand it is also notorious that when we do try to read between 
the lines of a statement we are liable to see behind it corol- 
laries that were not intended. Recognition of these two 
opposite risks is a first step towards their prevention. 

As regards vacillation, the chief motive for it is the 
speaker’s excessive devotion to some belief which he has ac- 
cepted uncritically. There is always a temptation to simplify 
our general views—e.g., our views about particular causes 
and effects—by ignoring exceptions. And many speakers 
feel a desire to defend by any available means a view to which 
they have committed themselves. When better means are 
not forthcoming they are tempted to use for this purpose the 
simple plan of so defining the words of the statement as to 
make its denial a contradiction in terms. What they then 
forget is that a statement the denial of which is self-contra- 
dictory, and therefore devoid of meaning, is for that very 
reason devoid of meaning itself. The first and fundamental 
condition of meaning in a statement is that acceptance and 
denial of it shall be equal possibilities until a choice is made 
between them. In other words, a statement makes no 
assertion unless it claims to answer a question which has 
meaning as expressing real doubt. So that a statement 
which cannot be questioned is one that makes no assertion 
and is an empty form of words. 

A speaker's failure to see an ambiguity which his audience 
sees is, we found, due to a difference in the view of the facts 
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that is taken by the two parties. This does not mean that 
it is impossible for an ambiguity to arise from the ‘ double 
meanings’ which so many words have, but only that this 
simpler kind of ambiguity is so easily corrected that it is 
hardly worth considering here. The ambiguity that really 
causes trouble—and against which we can never be finally 
secure—is that which occurs where different views are taken 
of the importance of the distinction between AX and BX. 
It follows from what was said above about a statement’s con- 
text that the predicate term in any statement of fact (S is X) 
and the antecedent term in any statement of rule (if X, then 
Y) are always the middle term of a syllogism. They must 
in fact be so if either statement is to have a meaning at all, 
since a descriptive name has no meaning unless something 
can be inferred from it, and a statement of rule has no mean- 
ing except so far as it contemplates being applied in particular 
cases. That is why a statement found to be ambiguous is 
for the time entirely devoid of meaning. Whether it be a 
statement of fact or of rule, the audience distinguishes be- 
tween two possible inferences from it, one of which seems 
to them false while the other seems true. And until a clear 
indication is given of the inference actually intended by the 
speaker the question that is nominally put before them for 
acceptance or denial is a sham one. Their only possible 
answer is Yes and No till the speaker can make up his mind 
to choose between the two suggested meanings. 

The liability of our statements to be found ambiguous, 
then, corresponds exactly to the incompleteness of our know- 
ledge of facts and of the rules that, applied to the facts, throw 
further light upon them. When the critic of a statement is 
right in his claim that the distinction between AX and BX 
is important, the position between the disputing parties is 
that the assertor is given a chance of learning something new 
to him. It is therefore only the dogmatic assertor who can 
resent or try to evade the question as to his meaning. Any- 
one who realises the difficulty of reaching truth welcomes 
the accusation of an ambiguity in his statement. For even 
when he disputes the importance of the critic’s distinction, 
that dispute itself turns upon a question of fact that requires 
settlement. 


Taken together, these views of meaning may help to 
explain some of the expressions that have been used by 
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pragmatists about the nature of truth. Pragmatism preserves 
consistently the distinction between truth and reality, regard- 
ing the former as a quality attaching to assertions, not to: 
things or events. And since assertions are recognisable—and 
open to criticism—only in the form of statements with a 
meaning, the question whether a given assertion is true cannot 
begin to be considered so long as there is any doubt about 
the statement’s meaning. Now we have seen that though 
a statement is always made by putting words together, its 
meaning is not decisively found by putting together the 
separate word-meanings. The question “‘ what the assertor 
wants to do with it” is the decisive factor, and uncertainty 
on this point is the chief effective source of misunderstand- 
ings. Thatis to say, we must consider the consequences of 
a statement in order to find its meaning. It is only in this 
sense that truth is concerned with consequences. Meaning 
depends on consequences, and truth depends on meaning ; 
but that is very far from saying that the question whether 
an assertion is true depends on whether we approve of the 
consequences of believing it. No pragmatist, even though 
he recognises the occasional value of ‘ bias’ in the attain- 
ment of truth, can ever have wished to deny its much more 
frequent misleading power. Whatever may be the short- 
comings of pragmatism, a disregard of the most elementary 
and best-known sources of error is not among them. 

Another doctrine that has given trouble is that all recognis- 
able truth is truth for a purpose. This has sometimes been 
taken as denying that the search for truth can ever be free 
from sordid interests. Here again an excuse can be made 
for the mistake, since pragmatists do insist on the necessity 
for taking an interest in a question before we can try to 
answer it. Unfortunately both purpose and ‘interest’ are 
words that are capable of a low interpretation which may 
naturally raise suspicions. But the mistake may also be 
made less extravagantly by giving the pragmatist credit for 
some loftiness of intention and supposing him to mean that 
when the purpose is respectable enough every other considera- 
tion must give way to it. Under this misconception of 
pragmatism its doctrine is supposed to be useful in Christian 
apologetics ; as saying, for instance, that if the fear of hell 
helps us to lead good lives, that would be a satisfactory proof 
of the real existence of hell. 

It is arguable that one or two expressions used by William 
James give some excuse for this supposition, but even then 
it does not follow that any such doctrine is essential to prag- 
matism. At any rate, if we take ‘purpose’ as meaning 
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inferential purpose we are free to understand the pragmatist 
view as merely condensing what has here been said about the 
effect of the context of statements upon their meaning. If 
it be true that the meaning of a statement depends on what 
the assertor ‘“‘ wants to do with it”—that is to say, on the 
assertor’s ‘‘ inferential purpose” in making the statement— 
then the inference is an essential part of the assertion made 
by him. His statement may be true for that purpose while 
it is false for another; or vice versd. In other words, its 
truth or falsity depends upon the meaning given to it. The 
purpose of a statement thus becomes indistinguishable from 
its meaning; and since there cannot be truth without mean- 
ing there cannot be the recognition of a truth without taking 
account of its purpose. Similarly ‘interest’ need mean no 
more than the desire to solve a difficulty or remove a doubt. 
Pragmatism emphasises the fact that every assertion, as such, 
is an answer to a question—an attempt to remove a doubt 
that exists before the assertion ismade. So that a statement 
which professes to be strictly undeniable thereby confesses 
its lack of meaning and its failure to assert anything at all. 

It is of course admitted that a statement may be true even 
though you or I do not understand its meaning, but unless 
or until some one understands it there is no recognition of 
its truth. About unrecognised truth, as such, pragmatism 
has nothing to say. Since truth, for pragmatism, is a quality 
of assertions, not of things, its recognition requires a state- 
ment and a person for whom that statement’s meaning exists. 

The commonest attitude of our minds towards any truth 
we recognise is that we understand some but not all of the 
purposes (inferences) for which it may be used. Thus room 
is left for the progress of knowledge, successful new uses of 
old truths being in effect new truths, and the failure of old 
truths in new uses being needed limitations of their value. 
So long, therefore, as any truth serves the purposes for which 
we use it there is nothing to complain of, and when we find a 
purpose for which it does not serve we are still acquiring 
further knowledge; we have learnt a further piece of truth 
which also has its purpose. A ‘truth’ from which nothing 
at all could be inferred would only be a statement without 
meaning. 














III—LITERARY TRUTH AND REALISM, THE 
ESTHETIC FUNCTION OF LITERATURE AND 
ITS RELATION TO PHILOSOPHY (I). 


By P. Leon. 


THE realistic movement in literature is now past its heyday, 
and if it is not true to say that a reaction has set in against 
it, it is at any rate beyond the self-conscious stage, and its 
contribution to literature and criticism, though not precisely 
analysed, is taken as granted, with acquiescence but without 
insistence. Such terms as “real,” “true to life,” “living,” 
or their longer and more disguised equivalents, still form, as 
they did long before its advent, the staple of written as well 
as oral criticism. If, in the attempt to elicit what underlies 
these terms, metaphysical and logical theories have been 
summarily and roughly stated, indulgence may be asked on 
the ground that, though some philosophical standpoint is 
necessary for the proper understanding of the problem, the 
conclusion here drawn does not wholly depend upon the 
particular principles employed. 

The above-mentioned terms all seem to imply a reference 
to an external reality and a demand for conformity with it. 
To begin, then, from the beginning, some reflection on our 
commerce with this reality, and on the meaning of this 
reference, will be desirable. The intelligence as dealing with 
the real may be characterised as theoretic (scientific and 
philosophical), practical (economic and ethical, to use recent 
terminology), and esthetic. In this last aspect it traces in 
the real, connexions variously described as tragic, comic, 
grotesque, bizarre, etc. ‘‘ Contrasts’? seems the most com- 
prehensive term (here we but name the problem, allowing 
a general definition to follow rather than precede the particular 
inquiry). But there is a stage antecedent to this differenti- 
ation of aspects, and at this first stage the real has been said 
either to be feeling or to be given us in feeling. Fewer 
difficulties ensue if we say that at first we apprehend reality 
unanalysed, and the object, together with our relation to it, 
can be characterised only by a specific modification of our 
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feeling. The important point is that it is in this way and 
in this way only that we grasp the whole of any object, 
beginning and end in one, at any moment of time (say 
‘‘London”’ or “ Aristotle’s Ethics’’), as contrasted with our 
piecemeal reference to it, which is spread over a period of 
time. This holds true even when the apprehension has 
been reached or at least modified by discursive reflection and 
learning. It is in this way also, if at all, that we grasp the 
totality of reals in religious, mystical, or cosmic emotion. 
We have here a starting point which we never leave and 
which is also a final stage, and since it is the only communion 
with totality, it is rightly considered basic, the alpha and 
omega of experience. It is this that ‘ intellectualists”’ are 
said to falsify and to it all judgments are referred whenever 
conformity with reality is demanded. For what we are here 
given is deemed reality par excellence. But if at this point 
the intelligence is dowered with all the riches of the universe, 
it is also extremely poor. Having everything, we yet have 
nothing. For we can say nothing about our possessions. 
As soon as we begin to do this, we select and abstract. As 
theoretic, the intelligence tears out general characters from 
their concrete context, traces universal connexions, forms 
laws and systems, never, of course, exhausting any whole; 
-as practical, it concentrates on ends and means, on those 
characteristics of reals which make for their acceptance or 
rejection. At the very least, that division is involved which 
is necessitated by discursive thinking and talking, and that 
divorce from totality which is required to constitute relevance 
in any universe of discourse. Falsification is entailed by taking 
the part for the whole, and modification at least by the very fact 
of diremption from the whole. A corrective is supplied by 
opposition of a different abstraction or by supplementation, 
and both are effected by a continual return to the stage 
where we have apprehension of totality. It is this return 
and beginning anew that would seem to constitute all testing 
of judgments by comparison with “ reality”’. 

Now, leaving creation or invention out of the question, 
and granting that the poet (this term will have to stand for 
every artist in words) deals with the reality with which the 
scientist deals, if the zsthetic intelligence also operates by 
abstraction, in insisting on taking literature as an account 
of anything and on testing it as such, we shall have to allow 
for the abstraction at least. Literature does involve ab- 
straction and modification, and what determines these is 
relevance to a situation or effect. This is obvious from many 
considerations : we may reflect on the manipulation of facts 
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by the writers of historical dramas and novels and by the 
literary or rhetorical historians among the ancients; or we 
may point to the saying that in actual life there is neither 
tragedy nor comedy and no climax, and to the attempt of 
Zola and others to dispense with these on the ground of 
their distorting influence. Zola also protested against the 
omissions of certain writers and provided his grime novels as 
a corrective and addendum. He saw, in fact, that abstraction 
was involved in two ways: (a) in obtaining any esthetic 
effect at all, and (b) in obtaining a particular effect. For the 
same material seen from different angles, or submitted to a 
different abstraction, may be variously a tragedy, a comedy, 
a tragi-comedy, etc. The truth of this is well illustrated by 
a whole species of writing which we may perhaps class as 
‘‘ supplementary literature,” corresponding to variations on 
a themein music. The characters or situations of one writer 
are taken up by another, and by means of certain rearrange- 
ment, or by supplementing what may be considered an 
omission, a quite different effect is produced, there being all 
along an accompanying reference to the original work. This. 
is not always parody. The dramas of the different Greek 
tragedians resulting from different handling of a common 
tradition, look almost like rejoinders to each other and some- 
times were this. In this light we may regard the treatment 
of ancient themes from a modern standpoint. 

Necessary and obvious as this abstraction is, nevertheless 
the desire for the wholesale conformity of the impression we 
get from a book with the impression we get from life seems 
inexpugnable and, together with its inevitable disappoint- 
ment, it is attested in many ways. Young people especially, 
as we are warned, form false ideas about life from books, 
and are rendered discontented with it. This is no doubt an 
evil, and is due to not knowing what to look for in literature. 
The poetic discontent with life is familiar and results from 
the discovery that life is not a poem, not even a bad and 
very long epic. In Flaubert’s Madame Bovary the whole 
drama centres upon a woman’s desire that life should be a 
romantic novel. Toa certain extent we are all Don Quixotes 
riding forth with the craving to meet with the adventures 
we have read of. Yet meeting with these adventures will 
never satisfy us, and the craving can be allayed in one way 
only, by re-reading the particular books or by applying to 
life the asthetic abstraction and selection and so producing 
similar or different esthetic works ourselves. 

The same demand appears in many different forms, but 
we may sum it up as a requirement for the conformity of 
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the impression left on us by a work of literature with the 
normal view of life. Stated in this way, many objections 
can be urged against it. In the first place, each man’s view 
of life is unique and the normal view is not properly anyone’s. 
Then, any individual’s mind is at different times either at the 
level of almost mere animal sensation, or at the stage of 
apprehending totality, or, departing from that stage, the 
mind enters on its abstracting work and is preoccupied 
either by scientific or practical interests at different times. 
With which of these experiences is the conformity to be? 
Only the second can be called a complete view of the whole 
of life, but no duplicate of this experience can be expected. 
We may return from our abstractions to it, but we cannot 
expect these, the parts, to be the whole. Literature which, 
like science, abstracts without exhausting, cannot give us 
totality any more than science can. Nor can we demand 
that the wsthetic experience should conform with the purely 
theoretic or ethical experiences, unless we think that it is 
the same as these. Is the conformity to be, then, with our 
normal «esthetic view? But even when, by exclusion, we 
take up the purely wsthetic attitude towards the whole or 
any whole, we still have a total which can yield every 
westhetic effect, tragic, comic, etc., effects which obtain their 
individuality by isolation, but which, in the lump, collapse 
into the continuum of undifferentiated potentiality. To 
demand conformity with this, or to require a differentiation 
to. be the same as, or like, the undifferentiated, would be 
absurd. It would be equally absurd to require conformity or 
identity between one differentiation and another, i.e. to ex- 
pect a particular effect (e9., the tragic) to conform with a 
different effect (e.g., the comic), or the tragic of a particular 
kind to conform with the tragic of another kind. We can 
only demand, then, that an effect shall conform with itself, 
be itself, which is no demand for conformity at all, and 
means the giving up of reference to or comparison with 
anything. Again, the esthetic function of the intelligence, 
in the majority of people, is dormant or weak or not receptive 
of a great variety of effects. The treatment of life that 
makes the most general appeal is the humorous or grotesque, 
and often of the Rabelaisian kind. But it involves as much 
arrangement and abstraction as does the treatment of life as 
a tragedy or magnificent pageant, and though it is as justifiable 
as any other treatment, it cannot be set up as the only right 
one. The impression of life left by a writer’s works (say 
mainly tragic) will not always conform even with his own 
view of life, because, firstly, his tragedies are invented and are 
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not slices of actual life, secondly, if they were this, they 
would there at any rate be weakened and blunted by being 
in a context mainly non-westhetic or at any rate non-tragic, 
thirdly, because the writer’s attitude is not always esthetic 
but sometimes theoretic or practical. 

This reference of whole to whole as between a work of art 
and life is seen, then, from the nature of the esthetic in- 
telligence to be impossible. A similar reference is applied 
to parts, and is involved in the use of such terms as “ im- 
probable” or “impossible,” at any rate if taken strictly. 
Certain characters in literature are said to be impossible, or 
abstractions, or unreal; certain coincidences are condemned 
as unlikely: or, on the other hand, Meredith and Henry 
James are praised for their exact analysis of characters and 
minds, as if this were the essential merit of their works; and 
the novelist or poet has been said to be the best psychologist. 
He may be; but the exactness of the analysis, whatever its 
value, does not constitute the essence of the artistic merit, 
and the question is whether it can be judged as exactness or 
accuracy. It has been assumed that the imaginative writer 
is dealing with an actual particular, and since judgments 
about actual particulars can be criticised by testimony and 
the evidences of the senses, his work, too, should allow of the 
same test. But the assumption is not legitimate. The 
imaginative writer imagines. He isnot talking about Smith 
or Jones whom we know or can get to know. Confirmation 
or refutation can come only from knowledge of universal 
connexions, and for the criticism to be really as authoritative 
as it pretends to be, our knowledge would have to be much 
more axiomatic than it is, and reality would also have to be 
more of a system. We do not possess an exact ethology to 
tell us in detail what a human being can or cannot do, and 
much, if not the greater part of, reality is mere brute fact. 
If we cannot see why some of it should be as it is, we cannot 
say either that it could not be different. Horace disapproves 
of the painter in whose picture “‘a woman fair to the waist 
were to end foul in the tail of an ugly fish ;”’ but our know- 
ledge cannot assure us of the impossibility or even the im- 
probability of such a phenomenon. 

To apply such criticism at all involves taking characters 
in literature generically or as types, and to this there are 
strong objections. If we urge that Othello or Macbeth 
ought not to be made to act thus, because a jealous man or 
a murderer would not act in that way, the answer is that 
they are not, the one a jealous man, and the other a murderer, 
but Othello, jealous if we like, but only in that particular and 
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perhaps unique way, and Macbeth who murdered a king, 
and behaved in that particular way. Shakespeare is not 
analysing a jealous man or a murderer but Othello and 
Macbeth, and they are what Shakespeare has made them. 
Then there can be no further argument. No number of 
laws can assure us that those concrete individuals in those 
particular circumstances will not act in that particular way. 
Part of the peculiarity of their characters may be those very 
actions we object to. In actual life our judgment on men 
does not generally prophesy their future, but rather waits on 
it for its own completion. As no verification is then possible 
either by evidence or deduction from universal principles, 
the question of truth, reality, probability and possibility is 
really finished with. 

The literature of the “ type” has long since been condemned 
both on the score of truth and of art, but the theory that art 
gives us the universal in the individual is sometimes sup- 
posed to be different from that which says that it gives us 
the typical. It is hard to see that it is different or that it is 
not an abuse of logical terms. But if it means that we are 
presented with an attribute inherent in an individual stripped 
of irrelevant detail which obscures that attribute, art will 
still have to be condemned, judged by the realistic standard. 
For in concrete reality, qualitatively, no detail is irrelevant 
or insignificant absolutely. It qualifies both the whole and 
the parts. Therefore, so far as the universal can be presented 
in the individual, not only does the one suffer by being 
crushed (for it is always too large for the individual), and the 
other by being magnified, but both are modified by the 
stripping of the irrelevant detail. For the very obscuration 
is an essential quality, and its removal causes the colours to 
be more pronounced and glaring as it were, and the forms 
to stand out harder and more clearly defined than they are 
in reality. This may not be an esthetic defect; but it is a 
defect if the test of reference to reality is admitted. 

It is not of course always admitted, even by those who use 
the terms “ probable,” ‘“ possible,” etc. History, it is allowed, 
is a network of coincidences and improbabilities, and is full 
of extravagant and unlikely characters. In life we meet with 
people who, we sometimes say, are unreal or as much ab- 
stractions as the thinnest character in a poor novel. Again, 
the life in literature is said to be more probable and more 
real than actual life. But as nothing can be more real than 
the real, the terms in the above cases are obviously abused. 
They are used to denote esthetic qualities, those of being 
striking or of possessing a certain order and unity, and of 
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course there is nothing to be objected to this, except that 
we may protest against misleading terminology. 

Zola’s Le Roman Expérimental is the locus classicus for 
the view of the function of literature here examined. His 
mere statement of the ideal of literature as an experimental 
science or as a science at all, is enough to throw light on its 
real nature. It is sufficient to ask which part of the novel is 
the datum, which the analysis, which the new conditions 
introduced, the result, the hypothesis, the verification and 
proof. At the most it could bear an analogy with the mere 
setting forth of an hypothesis, but this is not the whole of 
scientific investigation and still less is it experiment. What 
Zola actually does in his novels, is to incorporate assump- 
tions or conclusions »r data of science. But this is to make 
use of science, not tu contribute to it as he thought he was 
doing. If science were more demonstrative than it is, we 
could refute or confirm some of Zola’s assumptions, and that 
is all his relation to science. He made use of police reports, 
statistics, medical journals, etc.; and the scientist has to do 
this. But he does this in order to prove some universal con- 
nexion. But what does Zola prove? He merely restates, 
and wrongly, since what in the scientific datum may be a 
conjunction in a concrete, in his novel, to be considered from 
the point of view of information and knowledge at all, will 
be treated as a universal connexion. Thus if L’Assommoir 
is to be taken as the description of a particular case, it is a 
mere re-hash of Zola’s original information, and anyhow it 
is not accompanied by the evidence, which is the most vital 
thing ; if itsimport is general, then it is a generalisation from 
that information without argument or proof, and presented 
not as a system of general propositions, but as an attempt at 
exhausting a concrete whole by means of singular judgments, 
which is absurd. For Zola would not admit his book pre- 
sented a particular aspect only of a social class. He would 
say he gave the truth about that class. But how could he 
give all there was to be said about a whole social class, and 
that, too, in what has at the same time to be the history of a 
few particular families ? 

Yet novels are sometimes spoken of as valuable contribu- 
tions, at least in the way of material, to psychology or 
sociology. But can they be this? As a matter of fact the 
psychoanalyst makes use of the records of actual! dreams, not 
of dreams in a novel, the sociologist of statistics of poverty 
and not of the descriptions of it in novels, the doctor of actual 
cases of delirium tremens, not of Zola’s picture (Zola made 
use of the doctor's description). Nor could this be otherwise. 
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We must repeat, literature does not admit of verification. 
It is professedly not an account of the actual and it professedly 
does present us with the concrete. If, then, it is to be treated 
as an account at all, verification would only be possible if 
reality were such that every feature in a concrete were there 
necessarily, by a necessary connexion with every other. If 
literature is a science, everything in it must be looked on as 
a case of “a dicto secundum quid ad dictum simpliciter”. The 
scientist does of course make use of testimony, and descrip- 
tions or enumerations of the details of a concrete. But of 
course this concrete must be actual. By information we do 
mean information about the actual, and what does not admit 
of verification or questioning is not information. 

Moreover, those descriptions the scientist uses are such as 
are relevant to his science; or at any rate that is all in them 
that can interest him. But to what science are the details in 
some realist novels and the order in which they are presented 
relevant? They are intended, apparently, for all the different 
sciences, and the novel should then ideally be an undigested 
miscellany. In fact, as they did not admit the claim of 
esthetic relevance (because, as they said, this involved falsi- 
fication) and as they did not look to any particular science, 
the utterances of delirium, where there is no conscious selec- 
tion or arrangement, should have been the strict ideal of the 
realists. If they do not quite come up to it, this is because, 
in spite of their protestation, they were actuated by esthetic 
motives. As Brunetiére observes, they had the making of 
good Vaudevillists. This is particularly obvious in Nana, 
the value of which Zola himself imagined was that it 
brought damning evidence against a social class, but which 
is interesting because in most of it grotesque of a high order 
is achieved. 

It is because there is an essential difference between the 
theoretic and the esthetic activity that imaginative works 
digressing into reflection or information are difficult. If the 
main motive has been esthetic, the information may be 
discounted or passed over as information without our enjoy- 
ment suffering much; but if the work is passed on to the 
theoretic intelligence as material, the esthetic influence can- 
not so easily be discounted. Reordering, different emphasis, 
and elimination are essential; above all the esthetic linger- 
ing on points that are to the theoretic intelligence meaning- 
less is offensive. Virgil's Georgics for the practical farmer 
would be an unmitigated nuisance. Lucretius’ science is less 
of an offence to the poet than his poetry is to the scientist, 
and Plato’s philosophy suffers more from his literature than 
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his literature from his philosophy. In modern novels, often 
so ambitious to satisfy the theoretic interest, the conflict is 
most acute. On the one hand they deal with concrete persons 
and their story, on the other hand with general problems, 
psychological or sociological. Now as no number of general 
problems will exhaust anything that will look like a concrete, 
and on the other hand not everything in a concrete can be 
relevant to a general problem, there is continually a dis- 
crepancy between the two kinds of interest. Besides, a general 

roblem we want stated in a way that will admit of argument, 
and the latter can always be eluded in a novel or play, under 
the plea of particularity, which yet not being of the actual, is 
beyond the criticism of evidence also. 

As History in a way attempts to exhaust concrete reality, 
literature, it might seem, should be compared with it. Now 
when this comparison is made, it is obviously not the history 
which, like science, traces universal connexions, nor the 
history which is a criticism of testimony, that is thought of, 
but the history which tries to give a picture. Very often 
such history is obviously moulded by esthetic motives. 
Livy wrote melodrama, Tacitus macabre, and Thucydides 
has been accused of being a Greek tragedian. And it isa 
question whether, when personal idiosyncrasies and prejudices 
of politics, morals, religion, etc., have been eliminated, the 
‘esthetic factor which influences at least the arrangement 
and emphasis, can be eliminated also. If history tries to 
avoid it, does it not become mere criticism of testimony, or 
chronicle, or a picture plus an appendix of corrigenda et 
addenda which, if incorporated in the main body, would make 
any picture impossible? Still, without laying down the ideal 
of finality or absoluteness for a synoptic view or esthetic 
effect, criticism on the ground of truth is here possible, just 
because history does deal with an actual individual concrete 
and not with an imagined generalised concrete. 

Besides, literature would seem to be much more ambitious 
than history. It does not always confine itself to a particular 
period or place, and we should have to claim for it the func- 
tion of a generalised picture of the concrete universe. Indeed 
it has been said that while science abstracts, art gives us the 
individual and, by implication, the whole. It is true that it 
builds up a concrete, but not a whole, if that whole is any- 
thing outside the work. Literature has its own abstraction, 
that required for esthetic order, and it abstracts as much as 
science. There is, as we have seen, only one way of ap- 
prehending totality which involves no abstraction at all; 
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but all we can say of this is that it is a mere point of contact 
with reality. 

It remains to be seen whether, in our many particular 
judgments on literature, we do consistently demand truth or 
conformity with reality, or whether a different interpretation 
of them is not possible. We have already seen how “ pro- 
bable,’”’ ‘‘ possible” and “real” are used to denote esthetic 
qualities. Some other cases may help. When we condemn 
the coincidences in the Vicar of Wakefield, we do so not 
really because such coincidences may not occur in real life; 
they very well might. But a world in which there is such 
continual interference by the deus ex machina is too me- 
chanical to produce any genuine esthetic effect. So the 
drama of intrigue and of elaborate cycle and epicycle of plot 
is faulty, not because it is unreal, but because it can produce 
nothing more esthetic than the bothered surprise felt 
at the explication of a Chinese puzzle or at the performance 
of a piece of jugglery. On the other hand the supernatural 
does not jar or obtrude itself in Homer or Coleridge’s 
Ancient Mariner, because no esthetic defect results. There 
may even be good novels without ‘‘real’’ characters. 
It may be hard to decide whether Hardy’s heroes and 
heroines are persons or world forces; but for the aesthetic 
effect for which they are used, the question does not arise. 
Many so-called impossible characters in novels or plays are 
really mad or at least so capricious or imbecile that we cannot 
take an interest in what they do or say. Or generally they 
are not what the author intended them to be; and this is 
the important point. For, once we enter the world of any 
imaginative work, we do not get out again to compare it with 
our own world; but in it we do pass valuations just as 
we do in ours. These valuations are suggested and invited 
by the author himself. This is done either by the expressed 
commentary of the writer or by the requirements of the 
situation or esthetic effect. Either the author himself 
declares, or the whole work demands that such a person be 
taken to be of a certain sort, e.g., heroic, knavish, foolish, clever, 
etc., and this person must strike us as being what he is in- 
tended or required to be, or else the effect cannot be produced. 
This is the real conformity demanded. To take one example: 
It isnot very serious to urge against Prince Muishkin’s eight- 
page harangues in Dostoievsky’s /diot that in real life brevity 
is enforced by interruption even in the most patient and polite 
conversational company ; for even if that were the case, de- 
ture from reality in one direction or another is necessary. 
Again, to decide whether such an extraordinary character is 
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possible or not, we might want more experience of human 
beings than we possess; or we might think that nothing is 
impossible or improbable i in human character, and that close 
scrutiny shows every one to be extraordinary ; at any rate we 
find in history stranger characters than Prince Muishkin. 
But we can all say what we think of him, and if his actions 
struck us as foolish from any point of view, his speeches as 
unctuous or empty, and himself as a shallow salvationist, that 
would affect our appreciation of the novel considerably. We 
should not be able to regard the Prince as the Man-God with 
wisdom and love so great and simple that to ordinary men 
it appears idiocy, and yet they turn to it instinctively each 
in his time of stress. And if we did not regard him thus, 
the whole novel would be out of shape. There can be no 
situation, no contrast, no movement, no novel in fact, except 
to the man whose mental and moral equipment allows him 
to judge the Prince as Dostoievsky did. 

Differences of literary appreciations, as Burke observed, 
are to a large extent not due to difference of esthetic outlook 
or endowment. Melodrama is not melodrama to the man 
who enjoys it, but drama, and this it would perhaps be to 
us too, if the hero and heroine seemed to us good and the 
villain bad instead of their all appearing equally stupid 
nonentities. What makes the difference is wider experience 
and keener and more critical insight in human affairs. 
Hence it comes that, as we grow older, we cast aside the 
favourite books of our youth, without necessarily changing 
our literary taste. To produce work which will make a 
lasting appeal, a writer must then possess right sense and 
right feeling to enable him to judge of men and appra:se 
them aright. At any rate he must possess these if he is to 
appeal to men endowed with these qualities. But the latter 
are only necessary conditions, not the essence of his artistic 
power. They concern the means only, necessary to produce 
the esthetic end in a certain medium and appealing to cer- 
tain men. And our valuations are not the esthetic criticism 
or appreciation itself, though they are in a subordinate way 
inevitable. It is through them and after them that the 
other is attained. And about it little can be said, and it is 
a fact that criticism and literary history, except when purely 
technical, have little relevant to say. The opinions of the 
author, his moral outlook, his biography, the history of the 
times, etc., are discussed at large, but they are not to the 
point. Of course we can usefully name, compare, and classify 
different effects, attempt the interpretation of one art through 
another or of one literary work through criticism which is 
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itself another artistic creation, and in history trace the 
emergence of new effects if there are such. We may say 
that pathos, for example, and the inclusion of the comic 
within the tragic are comparatively modern. It is true that 
every esthetic work is unique, but so is everything else, and. 
naming or classification has its use here no more and no less 
than elsewhere. 

In this way we can interpret the realist movement itself 
so as to discount the implications of its name. It was 
valuable not as a revolt against what was untrue or unreal 
and not because it yielded more truth and reality itself, but 
because it broke down limits to the esthetic activity, them- 
selves based on no esthetic grounds. Just as there had been 
no reason why the dramatis persone should be mainly royal 
or classical or mythological, or why their minds should be 
confined within a limited range of ideas and subjects, so, later, 
there was no reason why in tales and novels the characters 
should be mainly medievalist or have a peculiar attitude to 
nature and their souls, although there was no reason why 
they should not. New fields were opened for the old esthetic 
effects, and thus new creation, instead of imitation, was 
possible. At the same time new esthetic effects emerged. 
The grime literature, for example, when successful, was 
justified in its comparative exclusion of the good and pleasant, 
because thus it extracted a peculiar development in gloom, 
not present in that form before. It was something new, too, 
to dwell on the contrast between the baffling pointlessness 
of life and the expectation of purpose or system cherished by 
the writer or reader. That was the working out of the mood 
of interrogation. In so far as these effects were well worked 
out they were justified; but their justification does not lie in 
the fact that life is either grimy or pointless any more 
than the justification of Aischylus’ tragedies lies in the fact 
that Destiny really works in the way in which it works in 
them. 

We conclude, then, that the essence of literature is to create 
what we prefer to call certain contrasts, using also such terms 
as order, movement, measured development; and our enjoy- 
ment lies in the contemplation of these. That and nothing 
else is its significance. 

This may seem to bring the Muses down from their heights, 
and it will certainly shock the moralist and didactic view 
which in general is openly condemned and latently assumed 
by most critics. It is admitted that in literature we cannot 
expe:t metaphysics in the way in which we do from a 
philosopher, and also that it is not a sermon, or didactic in 
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any way. Such dicta as that poetry is the criticism of life 
or the noble expression of noble ideas, may perhaps seem 
old-fashioned. But yet we cannot easily rid ourselves of the 
idea that the value of a literary work and our appreciation of 
it, are in some intimate way connected with a philosophy 
and lebensanschauung ; that if the work does not preach, it 
at least shows us or makes us aware of the significance, 
value, intensity, nobility of life: and to the philosophically 
minded it might appear that through literature we have per- 
haps the best loophole into the nature of ultimate reality. 
But the truth behind such ideas is one that can be put into 
a tautological judgment. ‘‘ Significance,” “value,” ‘“in- 
tensity,” ‘‘ nobility,” are used in an esthetic sense, 7.¢., “ in- 
teresting,” or “‘striking’’; and esthetic qualities cannot be 
spoken of in terms of ethical qualities, except so far as we 
always speak of one thing in terms of another, which is a 
gain as well as a loss to the understanding. "We mean, then, 
that literature shows us life as interesting, or, more precisely, 
not life, but the life in the story, drama or poem, and this is 
the same as saying that an esthetic work is esthetic. Every 
view that in any way attempts to resolve the esthetic activity 
either as creative of order, contrasts, etc., or as contemplative 
of these, into a statement or implication that anything is 
this or that, z.¢., into any act of attribution or predication, 
must be condemned. 

For if an author's gencral opinions and philosophy are 
materially connected with \‘s work, as they must be for him 
to teach us anything directly or indirectly about the meaning 
of anything, how is it that when they clash with our own 
opinions, that makes no difference to our appreciation ? 
Why do we not contradict? If we do not have the views 
on psychology and the pre-existence of the soul, which 
Wordsworth had when writing the ‘‘ Ode on Intimations of 
Immortality,” that poem does not prove or show to us anything 
about life’s origin or goal or value. But yet we enjoy it, and 
the question of psychology or the problem of pre-existence or 
of the value of life does not occur in the enjoyment but only 
in subsequent analysis, and is dismissed again in a second 
esthetic reading. The same may be said of Shelley’s atheism 
or pantheism and Browning’s optimism, at any rate as long 
as they write poetry and not mere argument or dogma. If 
in spite of the obsoleteness of Aischylus’ belief in the work- 
ing of Ate, his tragedies, which are developments of that one 
theme, still appeal to us, that is because the esthetic interest 
is in the mere contemplation of the rhythmic development 
of the theme, and is entirely indifferent to its intellectual or 
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moral significance. Hardy presents us with a universe which 
is the plaything of a blind or malignant Aphrodite enthroned 
as omnipotent Fate, while in our world Aphrodite is a powerful 
but subordinate deity. In Dostoievsky we get a vision of 
life as an Inferno seen through blood, out of which Love, 
the Redeemer, leads us to a beatific Paradise; but neither 
his pessimism nor his optimism may convince or enlighten 
us. Again, how, we may ask, can we enjoy reading a man 
who mocks at the things we most reverence, and although 
Jingoism, especially that of other nations, is to us an 
abomination, how can we enjoy even Deutschland iber alles ? 
The mere putting of these questions is tainted with the vice 
of referring the artistic work to an outside reality. Strictly 
speaking, the author mocks not at our world but at the world 
in his book, and so do we; the world and the mockery are 
created pari passu. The Deutschland that should be dber 
alles is the Deutschland in the song, and soit should. As far 
as our immediate appreciation goes, Dostoievsky sees an 
Inferno and Hardy a fateful Aphrodite not in the world, but 
in the world of their books, and so do we; and, what is really 
to the point, such a world deploying itself in that particular 
way is esthetically striking or interesting. 

Whatever the author’s general view or synopsis of life is, 
all that matters is that he should be able tomake correct partic- 
ular valuations or at least such as agree with ours. He must 
recognise a good, brave, bad, clever or astute man when he 
sees One, and his valuations of his own characters, expressed 
or implied, must be ours. For it is only through, though 
not in, these, that we get the esthetic appreciation. To 
that extent we do not commit ourselves to what is or- 
dinarily meant by art for art’s sake. The great writer does 
need great wisdom and profound insight into life, at least as 
a necessary condition to the possibility of his appealing to 
wise men; and so literature is in some way a criticism of 
life. But, and this is important, the wisdom and criticism 
are not such as can be expressed in general judgments or 
formule. If we are not careful we shall soon refer to external 
reality again. Those valuations are not on general qualities ; 
they are on concrete wholes, those in the book. Ours, too, 
should be this, and if we make them anything else we do so 
at our own risk, and in any case we are getting away from 
the essential interest of the work, which is not even in the 
particular valuations but in the contrast or movement 
presented, the valuations being only a means, though of 
course we intend here a distinction not a division between 
end and means. 
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We can from the analysis of an author’s different works 
extract a body of general opinions, and from a knowledge of 
the man or his biography we may feel sure that our formula- 
tion is correct. Every author, as every other man, no doubt 
holds some general opinions, even when not explicitly formu- 
lated, and he must hold them sincerely. He cannot manu- 
facture them ad hoc. If Hardy had “ got up” his pessimism 
from Schopenhauer’s books, and used it as a working 
hypothesis to compose gloomy novels, these could not have 
been what they are. These particular opinions are neces- 
sary conditions for the production of this particular work. 
But so are many other things: that the author should have 
been born in a certain place, live in a certain period, marry 
or be unniarried, or divorced, etc. The artistic product is an 
essence distilled from his complete personality and experi- 
ence; but it itself is not these, and the esthetic interest in it 
is not an interest in the writer’s personality, experience, and 
thought or any part thereof. It is not really an appreciation 
of his wisdom, penetration, sensibility, etc. These have to 
have been there, but they are all subsumed under the esthetic 
function, and we do not notice or value them unti! their 
absence interferes with our enjoyment, ie¢., interrupts our 
esthetic absorption and activity. 

When we speak of a certain function or faculty working, 
we do not, of course, speak of an independent and isolated 
entity ; we mean that the whole man concentrates in a certain 
activity, and all his other interests are contributory but sub- 
ordinate. That contribution in subordination will be possible 
in appreciating a successful work of art. The intelligence 
qua theoretic and ethical is content not to be roused to con- 
tradiction ; its satisfaction is quiescence. But if the writer 
shocks our value judgments, or in a running commentary 
makes general reflections, or by labelling or obtrusive implica- 
tion invites us to judge his work as testimony, then that sub- 
ordination is broken and interests non-wsthetic are brought 
into prominentaction. The view of art for art’s sake is wrong 
in so far as it suggests that the esthetic act can exist in 
splendid isolation instead of being concreted in the whole 
personality and requiring the whole of the individual’s experi- 
ence; it is, however, right in insisting that the esthetic ap- 
preciation is of esthetic qualities and of no other. The 
division is wrong ; the distinction is right. 

When, then, the esthetic activity, from the point of view of 
literature at any rate, has been seen to be the creation and 
contemplation of contrasts, movement, development, and has 
been marked off from everything else, we cannot ask for or 
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explain its significance, value or reality in such a way as to 
confound it with the theoretic or ethical intelligence. It is 
itself, and its significance or value can be discussed only in 
the same way as that of thinking, or the moral life, or experi- 
ence as a whole. 


(To be continued.) 

















IV.—REALISM AND IMAGINATION. 
By Josuva C. GREGORY. 


Ir Charles Lamb could be induced to discuss ‘‘ Space, Time 
and Deity’’ he would approve of the order of statement in 
this essay. Its propositions have not been matured but 
brought ‘‘to market in the green ear’. It discusses “ de- 
fective discoveries, as they arise, without waiting for their full 
development,” and, like the minds which Lamb preferred, is 
“‘suggestive merely”. The arrival of a great system of 
thought is a time for passing suggestions to and fro. Before 
it can be fully understood and justly appraised there must be 
a period of twilight when we perceive dimly and think fitfully. 
Minerva cannot be “born in panoply’: she must be pano- 
plied step by step. Attempts to understand, suggestions 
arising from these attempts, criticisms hesitatingly based 
upon these suggestions, are all this essay pretends to give. 

Geographical travelling is relatively independent of its 
starting-point: a circuit of the globe begun at London need 
ouly differ in order of visitation from a circuit begun at New 
York and the same scenes are experienced whatever the order 
ot visitation. Geographical routes are fixed and geographical 
starting-points merely entries into them. One circumstance 
connected with geographical travel, however, prepares us for 
a fundamental distinction between geographical and mental 
routes. An estimate of London by a Chinaman will differ 
from the estimate by an American because the two have 
different mental eyes. Their mental models are different : 
the one compares London with Oriental life, the other with 
life in the Western limit of civilisation. Mental starting- 
points determine the nature of mental routes because they 
provide for thought its primary models of comparison. 
Alexander remarks that a theory of knowledge whose point 
of departure is the mental image will differ from a theory of 
knowledge which begins with the facts of perception. 

If the thinker begins with memory and is dominated by the 


1 Space, Time and Deity, Book I., pp. 24-25. 
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circumstances of memory he will incline to a theory of per- 
ception which accepts these circumstances as typical; if he 
begins with perception he will incline to model memory on 
perception rather than perception on memory. 

When an incident or a scene is recalled in memory the 
mind seems, whatever the truth may be, to REFER to the past 
through a mental, or memory, image. A dream of the past 
event or object SEEMS to disclose in the mind a power of 
referring to it by picturing it. The picturing seems to be 
done by the mind and the memory-image to form part of it. 
Since we remember because we have first perceived, percep- 
tion seems to be essentially a bestowal on the mind of the 
power to form a mental image to represent what has been per- 
ceived. It is then an easy step to suppose that this imaging 
is also concerned with what IS BEING perceived. When the 
mental route runs from memory to perception, the inquirer 
naturally assumes that an image, an ‘“‘idea,”’ stirred in the 
mind by the perceived object, is the direct or immediate 
object which he perceives. 

When the mental route runs from perception to memory, 
when perceiving is the primary model and not remembering, 
a perceived image, so to speak, is replaced by a remembered 
object: memory is as much an actual interview with the 
object, though under different conditions, as was the original 
perception. In perception, our sense of life, remarked James, 
knows no intervening image.’ Perception seems to face the 
physical object directly and if, there is no intervening mental 
image there, none is available for memory. Modern realism 
adopts this route, models all knowledge on _ perceptive 
experience, and describes remembering as a method of perceiv- 
ing past events or objects formerly perceived. 

Images may be anticipatory as well as recollective. The 
hesitating realist is troubled by the logical demand to make 
anticipation a method of perceiving the future: “ Forecasts 
of the future,” writes Laird, ‘are certainly not the future 
itself . . .”.2 Hecondemns realists to maintaining a contrast 
between images and perceived things which shall not interfere 
with their identity of status.* He observes the letter of this 
law by regarding memory as the mind’s awareness of past 
things themselves : * he seems to fail in this observance when 
anticipation requires an explanation from him. The realist 
soon realises that, if remembering is perceiving past things 
and anticipating is perceiving future things, time and space 


1 Essays in Radical Empiricism, p. 12. 
2A Study in Realism, p. 51. 
® Loc. cit., p. 65. 4 Tbid., p. 56. 
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must be accommodated to this view. This accommodation 
seems less urgent for the past than for the future: it is less 
disturbing to believe that we can continue to perceive events 
which have happened than to believe in our ability to perceive 
those which have not yet occurred. 

Lossky, whose intuitional theory of knowledge requires the 
presence of the object in memory and anticipation, realises 
that, on realistic principles, ‘‘ Every element of reality, even 
a fleeting event in the far-off past, remains eternally one and 
the same, identical with itself’’.! He also realises that 
ontology must construct a theory of space and time to dis- 
sipate the apparent impossibility of events separated from 
the knower by space and time being present in his acts of 
judgment.” Alexander, in Space, Time and Deity, has 
attempted to conform space and time to Lossky’s ontological 
demand. He is compelled to this attempt because, like 
other modern realists, he regards remembering as perceiving 
past things: ‘The percept of him and the memory of him 
are two different appearances of him which in their connexion 
reveal the one thing, the man, whom we know to be to-day 
by perceiving, and to have been yesterday by remembrance ’’.” 
He is compelled to this attempt because he regards anticipat- 
ing as perceiving future things: ‘‘ Expectation is precisely 
like remembering except that the object has the mark of the 
future”’.* The manipulation of space and time to which he 
is thus forced may be a crisis for realism. A system of 
thought can usually choose fundamental assumptions which 
strongly resist criticism but is usually hable to be more open 
to successful challenge when it is driven into deductions from 
these assumptions. Alexander’s space-time may make the 
fortune of realism, but 1t MAY mar it. 

His ontological remedy for the realistic affront to common 
sense, seems, at first sight, to be desperate. Common sense 
stares when a memory is declared to be as much a physical ob- 
ject as a percept, even with the qualification “in so far as it 
obeys the laws of physics’’.° This deduction is enjoined if a 
past event or object is PERCEIVED in memory, for the image Is 
the event or the object under a different aspect. The homo- 
genisation of percept and image, thus enjoined, is secured in 
part by composing them both of space-time, which is the 
stuff of which all things are made, whether as substances or 
under any other category.6 Space and time, even when 


1 The Intuitive Basis of Knowledge : Duddington’s Trans., p. 272. 
2 Loc. cit., p. 274. 5 Space, Time and Deity, Book L, p. 114. 
4 Loc, cit., Book L, p. 115. 5 Ibid., p. 114. 
° Ibid., p. 341. 
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fundamentally and irrevocably conjoined into one ultimate 
entity which takes the place of the absolute in idealistic 
systems,' seem to be poor material for constructing a universe, 
and thus, from the start, the provided ontological remedy 
seems desperate. Mere ultimate identity of composition out 
of space-time is not enough to confer the status of a physical 
thing upon the image, since there are non-mental objects, 
like universals or numbers, which are not physical though 
they are composed of space-time.” The remedy seems to 
become more desperate still when the physical status of the 
image is connected with its location in the same place as the 
object of perception: ‘‘ the image of a town belongs to the 
actual place of the actual town”.* Forcible hands seem to 
be laid on space, as they certainly are upon common sense 
notions of it, when the memory picture of the Sphinx which 
rises in a mind in London is said, or apparently said, to 
occupy a place in the Egyptian desert. 

Similar location in space need not be similar location in 
space-time. When two rectangular axes, X and Y, are used 
to define positions in a plane two points may be equidistant 
from the X axis and unequally distant from the Y axis. If 
the X axis represents tridimensional space and the Y axis 
represents time, the two points represent events or objects 
located similarly in space but differently in space-time. This 
seems merely to defer, by one step, the final collapse of the 
assumption that anything once perceived as present can be 
perceived as past (remembered), for bilocation in space-time 
apparently duplicates the object. Obviously, the relations 
between space and time in space-time cannot be so simple 
as the above representation implies. 

‘The real existence is Space-Time, the continuum of point- 
instants or pure events.” These “ pure events’”’ are ‘not 
qualitied ” : if a qualitied event, like a flash of red colour, be 
stripped in supposition of all its qualities and bared down to 
space and time there remains the concept of the “pure 
event’’.* All other existents are groupings of these bare 
events, whirlpools within the ocean of Space-Time which they 
compose, crystals in and inseparable from this matrix, and 
their qualities are correlated with groupings of these motions.° 
Now if these point-instants or bare events be regarded as 
corpuscles stripped of their materiality the bilocation difficulty, 
the apparent duplication of the object to serve perception and 
memory, stillremains. The grouping of point-instants which 


1 Space, Time and Deity, Book I., p. 346. ® Tbid., p. 16. 
3 Ibid., p. 99. 4 Ibid., p. 48. 5 [bid., p. 183. 
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is the perceived Sphinx with its own location in space-time 
seems also to be the remembered Sphinx with its different 
location in Space-Time. The Sphinx, be it noted, can be 
simultaneously perceived by one mind and remembered by 
another. The relations between space and time cannot, 
therefore, merely allow to the point-instant the mode of 
existence represented by the conceptual baring of a corpuscle 
down to its space and time. 

Laird, arriving at similar conclusions from similar realistic 
premises, concludes that the Mont Blanc which Smith re- 
members has its place in Switzerland exactly like the 
Mont Blanc which he perceived. He indicates the line for 
ontological revision of space and time when he adds ‘‘if the 
temporal and spatial meaning of imaged things should never 
be identified with the spatial and temporal meanings of 
present perception, it is possible to maintain that the 
“memory-images’ which Smith is said to recollect during 
his narrative are ‘images’ whose date is in the past and 
whose place is in Switzerland...” The same object is 
to have one location in space and more than one date. The 
dating must in some way be connected with perspectives 
through which the object can be apprehended as past when 
the apprehender is not perceiving nor located for perceiving. 
The object, as before, must not be multiplied, as an object, 
by its datings. Again it is evident that special relations be- 
tween time and space are ontologically requisite. 

It is easier to grasp the necessity for such special relations 
than to understand how “ Space, Time and Deity ” endeavours 
to supply them. The correspondence between points and 
instants is one-many: one instant occupying many points 
and one point occurring at more than one instant. These 
repetitions of time in space and of space in time,” understood 
as Alexander understands them, may give the first cue to the 
nature of these special relations. Is the space of the Sphinx, 
so to speak, spread continuously through time with its earlier 
and later which are, as it were, the past and future of physical 
time itself,> so that it can be either expected as future 
later, or remembered as past, earlier? Succession from past 
to future through the present belongs properly to psychical 
time, but by defining a moment of physical time as present 
by its relation to an observing mind, physical time, which 
properly only contains earliers and laters, may be spoken of 
as having past, present and future.* If ‘in total Space- 


1A Study in Realism, p. 30. 
* Space, Time and Deity, Book L., p. 48. 
® Tbid., p. 45. *Ibid., p. 44. 
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Time each point is in fact repeated through the whole of 
time . . ”.! the grouping of points which is the Sphinx 
may be mentally interviewed as present (perceived), or inter- 
viewed as past (remembered )—the two interviews correspond- 
ing to the earlier and later which time can confer on the 
same object or event. If the later in physical time is the 
present in relation to the apprehending mind, apprehension 
of the later is perception and of the earlier is remembering. 
If the earlier in physical time is the present in relation to 
the apprehending mind then apprehension of the earlier is 
perception and of the later anticipation. Alexander illustrates 
the difference in dates in space, in a perspective from any 
instant when a human percipient is supposed to be at the 
point of reference, by our apprehension of Sirius nine years 
after the event.2 ‘‘The position of Sirius is occupied by 
some time or other through infinite time’”’:* Lossky’s 
‘fleeting event in the far-off past’ thus seems to be secured 
in an eternal identity with itself by the perpetuating effect of 
time. This perpetuating effect seems to depend on the in- 
dissoluble union between space and time, on their indispens- 
ableness to one another, on the temporality of space and the 
spatiality of time,* on the supplying by space of a “ second 
continuum needed to save time from being a mere ‘now,’”’® 
on the converse relation to this, on the presentation of space 
which we apprehend with different dates,®° on space being 
variously occupied by time as time is spread variously over 
space.’ 

It is difficult to accept the statement that pastness is a 
datum of experience, directly apprehended.’ It seems in- 
consistent with it to say that reflection is needed to discover 
the different dates with which the space we apprehend is 
presented. We do not realise directly that we see Sirius as 
it was nine years ago. If all physical events are anterior to 
our apprehension,” and if, in remembering, the object is 
before my mind bearing the MARK OF PASTNESS,"! all per- 
ceived things should, it would seem, appear to be past. 
There is, of course, a difference between remembering and 
dating: in remembering there is conceiving and “in addition 
the act of remembering it, the consciousness that I have 
had it before” and Cesar’s death may be dated without 
being remembered.!* We should, however, it would seem, 
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1 Space, Time and Deity, Book I., p. 81. 2 Ibid., p. 70. 
3 Ibid., p. 80. ‘ Ibid., p. 44. ® Tbid., p. 46. 
6 Ibid., p. 73. 7 [bid., pp. 82-83. 8 Thid., p. 113. 
* [bid., p- 73. 0 Tbid., p. 96. 1 Tbid., p. 113. 
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date all physical events in the past if they are actually 
previous to our apprehension of them and if they bear upon 
themselves the mark of pastness. Perhaps we simply ignore 
‘‘pastness’’ till we are compelled in some way to apprehend 
it directly. Laird avoids the difficulty by supposing that 
earlier events are not themselves perceived but signified by 
the fact which is.! Recollection, however, seems to him to 
be direct acquaintance with the past itself:* we remember 
the very things we perceived.* But he shirks Alexander’s 
direct apprehension of pastness: ‘‘a dated memory is some- 
thing that we remember in its context ”.‘ 

One apparently curious consequence of Alexander’s version 
of space and time is an apparent contemporaneousness of 
past, or future, and present: ‘‘ In memory or expectation we 
are aware of the past or future event, and I date the past or 
future event by reference to the act of remembering or ex- 
pecting which is the present event’’.® It appears strange to 
learn that ‘‘ The past object is earlier than my present act of 
mind in remembering’’.® It is difficult to pass from the 
conception that the space occupied by the Sphinx confers 
upon it the unity underlying its appearances, which are then 
its appearances in perception, to the conception that the 
volume of space-time occupied by it confers this unity upon 
it,’ when its appearances are in remembrance as well as in 
perception. It is also somewhat perplexing to learn that in 
the present act of remembering ‘“‘ both its object and what 
we may call its mental material (the past act of mind which 
experienced it) are past”’.® This suggests that we remember 
the OBJECT BEING PERCEIVED, which would explain the de- 
pendence of recollection upon previous perception. It is, 
however, apparently inconsistent with Alexander’s denial to 
the mind of any power to ‘‘contemplate its own passing 
states”® to admit to its remembrances past processes of 
perceiving. Remembrance and perceiving differ, according 
to Alexander, in their methods of securing the compresence, 
or togetherness, of the non-mental object and the correspond- 
ing mental process in the apprehensive situation : in imaging 
the act of mind is provoked from within, ‘‘in sensory ex- 
perience compresence with the physical revelation of a 
physical thing is brought about through the direct operation 
of the thing upon the senses.” !” Compresence, the together- 
ness of object and mental process, begins in perception with 


iA Study in Realism, p. 48. 2 Loc, cit., p. 52. 
% [bid., p. 55. 4 Ibid. > Space, Time and Deity, Book I., p. 95. 
6 Loc. Cit, Book I., p. 114. 7 [bid., p. 115. 8 Ibid., p. 126. 
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the physical object, which is then joined by the mental pro- 
cess; in remembering it begins with the mental process 
which is then joined by the object. This preserves the de- 
pendence of remembrance upon previous perception, but a 
serious difficulty seems to arise at this point. No action of 
the mind is possible without its object! There is an object 
in perception ; there is also an object in remembering. The 
provoking of the act of mind from within is obviously con- 
ditioned by the existence of the object, without which there 
can be no process of remembering. This may simply appear 
strange because of the common sense prepossession in favour 
of the mind’s private power to recollect when it is out of per- 
ceptive range of the object. But constructive imagination 
appears to be impossible if, like all mental processes on 
realistic assumptions, it must have non-mental objects and if 
there can be no action of the mind without its object. Error 
is a crucial problem for realism because it seems to involve 
apprehension of non-mental objects, independent of the 
apprehending mind, which are not there. Human inventive- 
ness, analogously, seems to involve the contemplation of 
objects which reality does not provide. Laird regards the 
“imaged Gorgon as a combination of elements which the 
mind has put together”. This seems to stir the mind from 
the contemplative réle assigned to it by realism into a some- 
what startling manipulation of reality. This manipulation, 
perhaps, must not be too rigorously compared with the con- 
structive hand which arranges bricks into a house. It is 
more a selective apprehension of reality which corresponds 
in conscious contemplation to combining and separating 
things in.physical manipulation: ‘“‘ Images, in a word, are 
parts of the physical world imaged, and that is what we dis- 
cover through the fancy ’’.® 

Alexander says of the illusory object that it is non-mental 
and chosen from the world of things. Constructive imagina- 
tion or invention resembles illusion in its contemplation, 
common to both, of objects which are not directly supplied by 
an independent reality. When Alexander adds “‘ The object, 
with which the mind is brought into compresence by virtue 
of an act initiated by itself, is transferred from its place in the 
world into a place to which it does not belong,’ * though he is 
speaking of error, he describes the cognate operations of con- 
structive imagination. Imaginative construction like ‘‘ The 
illusion is a transposition of materials”.® Realism cuts out 


* Space, Time and Deity., Book I, p. 25. _? A Study in Realism, p. 81. 
S Ibid. * Space, Time and Deity, Book II., p. 214. ° Ibid. 6 Thad. 
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the causal action of the object on the mind and apparently 
replaces it by a causal action of the mind on its objects. 
Fancy, Alexander adds, distinctly including invention with 
illusion, HANDLES physical things in thought.! Again, how- 
ever, the strict comparison of mental procedure to a fashioning 
hand is avoided: illusory appearances, and also, presumably, 
fanciful combinations, are perspectives of the real world seen 
under abnormal conditions. The “dislocation of elements 
in reality,” illusion in its naive form of misinterpreted percep- 
tion, is “a mentally distorted perspective of the real’’.® It 
seems, at first sight, to be possible that ‘‘ the mind squints at 
things and one thing is seen with the characters of something 
else,” * but it also seems curiously complaisant of non-mental 
reality to submit to perspective views which misrepresent it. 

Homer describes the Chimera as a monster with a goat’s 
body, a lion’s head and a dragon’s tail. In imagining 
(imaging) this composite creature, on Alexander’s principles, 
processes are stirred in the mind corresponding to these three 
separate portions of it as objects. The perspective of the ap- 
prehending mind unites for it these three objects into one, as 
the tip of a distant spire might appear to protrude from a 
chimney when an observer sees them in line. Now, such 
perspective combinations as that of the chimney and spire 
are limited by the relations of the objects combined, and, as 
an observer at any point of space is limited to certain possible 
appearances, an observer situated anywhere in space-time is 
presumably limited to certain illusory appearances or imagin- 
ative combinations. If, however, there is an infinity of per- 
spectives,’ there is, in principle, no limitation upon possible 
imaginative combinations. In practice, there would seem to 
be such a limitation upon a finite human individual because 
he cannot indulge in the whole infinite range of perspectives. 
This limitation may exist, though it offends our sense of free- 
dom in imagining. 

There seems, however, to be a more serious difficulty in the 
realistic account of imaginative combinations. The chimney- 
spire combination is only possible in certain very sharply 
defined lines of vision: it is not possible to see the spire pro- 
trude from the chimney when the observer moves out of these 
lines. The Chimera, on the other hand, seems to be perman- 
ently possible as an object of imagination. It seems as though 
either we were able to assume the necessary perspective with 
great ease or that the combination of images constituting the 


' Space, Time and Deity, Book II., p. 221. * [bid., p. 216. 
3 Ibid., p. 225, * Ibid., p. 216. ®° Ibid., p. 80. 
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Chimera were presented as an appearance in all our perspec- 
tives. The difficulty may be apparent and notreal. Failure 
to realise the full significance or nature of our perspectives of 
the world may be responsible for a failure to realise the truth. 
We are not always thinking of the Chimera and doubtless 
our mental preoccupations may actually prevent us, at certain 
moments, from thinking of it. But a suggestion so easily 
brings the Chimera before the mind when that mind is 
familiar with it that it seems to be an appearance presented 
by many of its perspectives. If this be so it is not conclusive 
against realistic interpretations of fancy or imaginative com- 
binations but it is a point which requires discussion and 
elucidation. 











V.—DISCUSSION. 
THE MEANING OF ‘MEANING’. 


May a ‘critical realist, whose sympathies in this discussion are 
mainly with Mr. Russell, explain how in his opinion the sensation- 
alist-behaviourist theory ought to be enlarged, so as to meet the 
objections of Dr. Schiller and become intelligible to Prof. Joachim ? 

I start from a concrete example. Suppose I hear the sound of 
an explosion. The explosion is a physical event, taking place at a 
distance from my body. The sound, on the sensationalist view, is 
a state of myself, occurring in or in close connexion with my body. 
As my only access to the explosion is through the sound, I react 
to the latter as if I had to do, not with a state of myself, but with 
the actual distant event: in other words, I objectify the sound. 
From the outset I never take it as a state of myself—although in 
truth it is one—but solely as a revelation, almost a sensuous em- 
bodiment, of the external event. Its sharpness, suddenness, loud- 
ness are regarded as characters of that event. 

The sound has thus not so much acquired, as become converted 
into, a meaning. That, here, which means is the sound as a state 
of myself—and it is thus J who mean ; that which is meant is the 
physical explosion; and the meaning, which is present to my 
mind in that a state of myself carries it, is the objectified sound. 
Here (since we are dealing with the lowest of cognitive faculties, 
sense-perception) is the place where meaning first comes to exist 
for the mind. 

It will be objected that, on this theory, the function of meaning 
or intending, since it depends on the bodily reaction to the ex- 
plosion, lies without the mind, and is represented within it only 
by a sensuous state. This is so, and is the behaviourist aspect of 
the doctrine; but if it seems to contradict experience, I would 
point out that, in the case considered, the bodily reaction, which 
is one of excitement and straining towards the object, itself con- 
tributes sensuous elements to the state, which constitute the 
feeling of intending; but which become an awareness of the in- 
tending only when we turn our attention to ourselves, and use 
them to mean that act, as we used the sound to mean the explosion. 
When we do not thus use them, they simply modify the sound, 
and give to us our total feeling of having to do with an external 
event. 

Now, to mean something is to conceive or rather treat it as not 
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wholly revealed to the mind at the moment. The real explosion 
has characters (how many of them!) which the mere sound is un- 
able to express. Hence, when we see as well as hear an explosion, 
and the flash and smoke and flying fragments are added to the 
sharp, sudden noise, it is possible for these so disparate sensuous 
states to mean the same thing. Sight, sound, odour, vibration all 
serve merely to bring before us the one homogeneous external 
occurrence, which is what they all mean. And their merely sen- 
suous characters of luminosity, sonority, etc., sink into insignifi- 
cance beside the intensity and the spatial and temporal values, in 
short, the revealed nature of the activity, which is their true 
meaning. 

\~ The enlargement of the sensationalist-behaviourist theory which 
appears necessary is, then, to recognise that the sound as a mean- 
ing is distinct from the sound as a sensuous state, and that distinct 
from both is the external explosion which is the thing meant, and 
without the existence of which this meaning would have no 
meaning. 

- From the doctrine as thus sketched it follows, (1) that when I 
see an explosion the same meaning essentially is presented to my 
mind as when I hear it; (2) that when I think of an explosion by 
means of mental images, it is still the same meaning that I have 
present to me, and the mental images do not mean the sensuous 
sights and sounds as such but what was seen and heard ; (3) that 
even when I use the word ‘explosion,’ I do not mean by it the 
mental images or the visual and auditory sensations, but—strange 
as it may seem—the same external occurrence. 

We can now see how far Dr. Schiller is right in his contention 
that meaning is personal. If it takes a body and a sensuous self 
to hear and react, and if the sense of intending is the feeling of 
nis bodily straining towards the object, then it is indeed true that 
the function of meaning presupposes a self. It is another question 
whether the sensuous sights and sounds require to be absorbed 
into the “swirl” of his personal existence, as Dr. Schiller appears 
to desire. He would, I fear, be quite unwilling to construe the 
act of meaning in the way I have indicated, and his preference is 
for a self that is not concrete or sensuous, but that shoots out 
intellectual a particles and “swirls”. And, since such a self can- 
not be known by the ordinary processes of cognition, it has to be 
apprehended in a back-handed way by that disreputable donne ui 
tout faire, experience. 

If I am to make out a case for the sensationalist theory, evidently 
I must explain how it deals (as I myself hold it) with the difficult 
question of our knowledge of the self. . Of the ‘I,’ I mean; for 
I am not one of those who believe that the ‘I’ and the empirical 
self are different persons. And this question requires to be treated 
first from the point of view of psychology, and then from that of 
theory of knowledge. 

It seems to me a great mistake to imagine that, because sensuous 
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states are concrete and definite, they cannot be states of the self.. 
But Dr. Schiller thinks he has ‘ experienced ’ a deeper self than they, 
and caught it in the act. I suspect (following in this William James, 
and despite Dr. Schiller’s caveat) that what his attention really 
fastens on is some obscure bodily sensation—if not the tension in 
his head-muscles, then the rush of blood in his arteries, or some 
form or detail of the sense of his body—not the activity of aware- 
ness or a punctiform existence that exercises it; these things, as 
James—keen observer that he was—had at last the courage boldly 
to declare, are illusions, and we cannot be aware of anything 
psychical that is not more or less concrete and sensuous. What is 
non-concrete and non-sensuous is always a meaning, a sense (if I 
may risk the word) of that unfathomed beyond which we cannot 
contemplate but can only intend. 

We have no difficulty, in the case of some sensuous states—e.g., 
pain—in recognising that they are states of ourselves. Really light, 
sound, colour are just as much so; but we are apt to overlook it, 
because we are so in the habit of using them to signify objects. At 
the moment when we hear a sound, it is (usually, at least) taken as 
a meaning—as a ‘given’ external event. But at the next moment 
we can, if we will, become aware that this sound which rings in 
our ears, this brilliant light which fatigues our eyes, is not merely 
an external occurrence or the sign of one, but, at the same time, a 
state (it may be an exhausting one) of our own being. A moment 
ago, when we heard the external sound, it was an ‘enjoyment’ 
(not ‘enjoyed,’ for that illegitimately brings in contemplation into 
the midst of the enjoyment, and what we contemplated was ex- 
clusively the external object) ; it has now become an object of ‘ con- 
templation’. But by what mechanism? As, before, it contemplated, 
or enabled us to mean, an external occurrence, so now it is itself 
contemplated and meant as an internal occurrence; and I can only 
suppose that, as before what contemplated the explosion was the 
sound as a state of the self, so what now contemplates the sound 
is another, slightly later, state of the self which, presumably, is a 
reproduction of the sound. In other words, we contemplate the 
sound as a state of the self by means of a mental image. If this 
supposition is correct, we should have here—in ‘introspection ’— 
the same three categories of the thing meant, the state that means 
it, and the meaning, that we had in sense-perception ; but since the 
thing now meant is a sensuous state, and since that which means 
it is another sensuous state as closely similar to it as a mental image 
is to a sensation, the chances are that the meaning would much 
more exactly hit off the thing meant than in external perception, 
where we have to do with things relatively alien to our own nature. 

According to this view, the self is really characterised by sounds 
and colours—“ the soul is dyed by the thoughts,” as Marcus 
Aurelius has it ; you have a blue soul, or a little blue corner in your 
soul, when you look up at the sky, etc. This, however, is perhaps 
to attribute too great adequacy to our retrospective cognition of the 
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self; the blueness may be only a rough, undiscriminating way of 
apprehending those inconceivably fine activities which make up the 
tissue of the soul, and of which we catch a glimpse from without 
when we perceive (or should if we perceived) the dance of atoms in 
the brain. Blueness, in short, gud irreducible, may be a mere ap- 
pearance to introspection, and what really “swirls” in Dr. Schiller’s 
brain may be the aether. 

I trust it will now be intelligible to Prof. Joachim how an advo- 
cate of this theory can hold that a visual picture may be ‘ inside the 
skin,’ and be ‘a physiological event’; in such wise that ‘‘ one day 
we may hope—by skilful vivisection and preparation, and by using the 
appropriate chemical reagents—to observe the images as they occur 
inside another person’s skin’’. Precisely so. It is not his own 
projected visual sensations which this happy physiologist would 
observe, it is what they mean: namely, the event, whatever it be, 
occurring at that point of the person’s nervous system. And if the 
physiologist should chance to have pointed his instrument at the 
place where the physical correlates of consciousness occur, then, in 
very truth, that event would be identical with the event which the 
owner of the consciousness observes when he looks back at a visual 
sensation that occurred a moment before. 

Ex uno disce omnes. If Prof. Joachim has found it possible to 
understand my explanation, he will, I think, be able to attach a 
meaning everywhere to Mr. Russell’s theory as I have amended it; 
and will no longer be able to object that we are maintaining some- 
thing which we cannot possibly think. 

C. A. Strona. 














VI.—CRITICAL NOTICES. 


The Nature of Existence. By J.M.E.McTaccarr. Vol. I. Pp. 
xxi, 810. Cambridge University Press, 1921. 


Dr. McTaceart is one of the few writers of eminence at the 
present day who seriously believe that important results about the 
universe as a whole and about our probable position and prospects 
in it can be reached by pure metaphysical speculation. He is 
impenitently ‘pre-Critical’. His book is of fascinating interest ; 
it is not easy, but, like all his work, it is written with crystalline 
clearness. In some of the later chapters, e.g., the important ones 
on ‘Determining Correspondence,’ the argument is difficult to 
follow because he has to express in words certain complex logical 
relations which simply ask for translation into symbols. It is a 
remarkable achievement for a writer to have kept his head among 
all these complexities without the help of elaborate symbolism. 
The book in many ways recalls the best type of Scholastic meta- 
physics; a comment which in the eighteenth century might have 
been regarded as an insult, but which will be taken as a very high 
compliment by all properly instructed persons at the present time. 
In this volume the arguments and the results reached are all 
a priori and highly abstract; but a second volume is promised in 
which they will be applied to give probable information about 
more concrete problems. 

I will first give some account of McTaggart’s general method. 
The argument throughout is deductive, and is of the ordinary type. 
It is not dialectic in Hegel’s sense. McTaggart thinks that there 
is no antecedent objection to such a type of argument as Hegel’s, 
but that the categories do not in fact have the kind of relations 
needed by that method. The earlier categories are not rejected in 
whole or in part at later stages ; it is merely shown that they can- 
not be the whole truth and that they must be supplemented in 
certain definite ways. As regards the premises they fall into two 
different classes: (a) Ultimate Empirical Beliefs and (6) Synthetic 
@ prwrt Propositions. Only two of the former are used, viz., one 
to prove that something exists, and a second to prove that the 
existent is differentiated into parts. It is held that the latter can 
also be proved @ priori. An ultimate empirical belief differs from 
a synthetic d@ priori proposition in that the object to which it 
corresponds may be private to the person who has the belief (e.g., 
it may be himself or one of his sensa). McTaggart gives at the 
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end of the book a list of all the notions that are introduced in the 
course of the argument; it would be desirable to add a list of the 
premises, with the section in which they first occur. There is 
evidently no need to defend such a method from the charge either 
of paradox or of sterility, assuming that the new premises really 
are self-evident and really are synthetic. The result of the argu- 
ment is that Reality as a whole or every part of it must have 
certain properties. It may then be possible to prove that certain 
characteristics which are commonly thought to belong to Reality 
as @ whole or to some parts of it (e.g., Space and Time) cannot do 
so. And we may be able to suggest that such and such a char- 
acteristic with which we are familiar belongs to every part of 
Reality or to it as a whole, because this is the only characteristic 
that we know or can imagine which does fulfil the necessary con- 
ditions. But at this stage there enters an empirical factor, viz., the 
de facto limitations of our perception and imagination. Hence 
such positive results are never absolutely certain. 

The first two chapters attempt to prove that in dealing with the 
existent we are dealing with the whole of reality. Neither reality 
nor existence can be defined, but the latter is a species of the 
former. Real substances and events (which, as a matter of fact, 
are substances in McTaggart’s sense) exist, and the qualities and 
relations of existents exist. It is also assumed that the qualities, 
relations, and parts of existing qualities and relations exist. It has 
been held that propositions, characteristics in general, and possi- 
bilities can be real without existing. In answer to this McTaggart 
denies the reality of propositions, and deals with alleged real but 
non-existent characteristics as follows. Let x be any characteristic. 
Then either some existent has x or no existent has it. If the 
tormer, x exists; because it is a characteristic of a real substance. 
If the latter, every existent is non-x. Non-a is therefore an ex- 
istent characteristic. But it contains 2 as a part, and the parts of 
existent characteristics exist. 

This seems to me a most doubtful argument. The word ‘ part’ 
is highly ambiguous. Is it certain that in every sense of part the 
parts of an existent characteristic exist? Doubtless if men exist 
and man is a rational animal it is reasonable to say that rationality 
and animality exist. But is not a part of non-x in the sense in 
which rational and animal are parts of human; for what is the 
other part? What sort of a characteristic is ‘non’? 

The question of propositions leads to a theory of truth and 
falsehood. I think McTaggart somewhat mistakes the grounds on 
which Meinong, ¢.g., believed in objectives or propositions. 
McTaggart always takes the position against which he is arguing 
to be that propositions are what judgments correspond to. He 
then objects that, since the truth or falsity of the propositions will 
itself depend on their correspondence or non-correspondence with 
facts which are not propositions, propositions are a useless tertiwm 
quid. Iam inclined to agree with his conclusion, but I am sure 
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that most believers in propositions never held that the relation be- 
tween them and judgments was one of correspondence. Meinong’s 
view simply was that objectives are the immediate objects of judg- 
ments or Annahmen, just as sensa are supposed to be the im- 
mediate objects of sensations. Meinong’s reason for believing that 
there are objectives was that all judgments have immediate objects 
—expressed by the phrase ‘ that so and so . . .’—and, since many 
judgments are false, these objects cannot in general be facts. For 
this reason many of McTaggart’s arguments about propositions 
seem to me to be somewhat beside the mark. The essential 
question is: Can we deal with false beliefs if we accept nothing 
but judgments and facts? McTaggart holds that we can. A false 
belief is defined as one that has non-correspondence to all facts. 
Now every belief professes to refer to some fact, and it does refer 
to a certain fact on which its truth or falsehood depends. I take 
it that the point is that every belief does refer to a definite object 
either by perception or description. It then asserts something 
further about this object, 7.e., it asserts that the object is not only a 
constituent of the fact by which it is referred to but also that it is 
a constituent of another fact of a certain kind. If it is not a con- 
stituent of any such fact the judgment is false. 

The remaining difficulty that has to be faced by such a theory 
as McTaggart’s is to analyse true beliefs about the non-existent. 
Such beliefs are always about implications of characteristics. But 
McTaggart thinks he has proved that all characteristics exist, by 
the argument about negative characteristics discussed above. 
Hence any true belief about the implications of characteristics 
that do not directly belong to any existent does nevertheless corres- 
pond to a fact whose constituents are existent characteristics. 

The second Book deals with Substance. It is neither analytically 
nor synthetically @ priori that something exists. Nevertheless it 
follows, by an argument like Descartes’ Cogito, from empirical pre- 
mises that each person grants for himself. Next, everything that 
exists must have some quality beside existence. For there are 
other positive qualities; and, for every positive quality gq that is 
denied of any s, a negative quality non-q must be asserted. (This 
would only prove that there must at least be negative qualities in 
every substance.) It is argued, however, that every substance 
must have at least two positive qualities, viz., existence and the 
quality of being ‘many-qualitied’. (The latter, however, is a 
second-order quality. It has not therefore been proved that any 
substance need have more than the one positive first-order quality 
of existing. And the last is merely analytic, since existence is 
part of the definition of substance.) In § 59, however, a different 
argument is used. If something existed and had no other property 
ii would be ‘a perfect and absolute blank; and to say that only 
this exists is equivalent to saying that nothing exists’. This 
argument seems to me to play on the ambiguity of ‘nothing’. It 
would follow that ‘ nothing’ in the sense of ‘no thing’ exists. But 
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then we are warned that ‘something’ here does not mean ‘some 
thing’ but only etwas. And nothing (= no thing) is not contra- 
dictory to something (= etwas). I think that McTaggart would 
have done better here to make his proposition synthetic and 
a priori. If he is to be taken literally he is making it analytic, 
and this seems to be a mistake. 

It is further assumed that there are at least three incompatible 
qualities. It follows from this that every substance has at least 
two negative qualities since it must have the negatives of at least 
two of these. 

Quality as such is indefinable. Qualities are either simple or 
non-simple. In the latter case they are compound (like ‘black- 
and-blue’) or complex (like ‘ vain,’ which involves several simpler 
qualities in relations other than the merely conjunctive tie). The 
nature of a substance is the compound of all its qualities of all 
kinds and orders. It appears to me that the nature of a substance 
so defined would be an impossible aggregate, since it would have 
to contain itself as a part. It is strongly asserted that all non- 
simple characteristics must ultimately be analysable into simple 
ones, although these might in some cases be infinite in number, 
and therefore no human mind might be able to perform the analysis. 
In this, as we shall see, characteristics are sharply contrasted with 
substances. The chief discussions on this point are to be found 
in §§ 64 and 175. In the former we are told that ‘if we ask what 
any particular quality is—what we mean when we predicate it of 
anything—the answer is, in the case of every quality that is not 
simple, that this depends on what the terms are into which it can 
be analysed’. In § 175 it is said that ‘ to be aware of a character- 
istic is to know its meaning,’ and that ‘we cannot be aware of a 
compound characteristic without being aware of the simple char- 
acteristics of which it consists’. Lastly the possibility of a char- 
acteristic being real and simple depends on its ‘ being a universal, 
or being significant ’. 

Now I would like to begin by pointing out the extreme ambiguity 
of ‘meaning’. (i) There is a person’s meaning—‘ what we mean 
when we predicate’. (ii) There is the meaning of words. (iii) 
There is the meaning of characteristics. This is supposed to be 
of two kinds :—(a) the meaning of simple characteristics, which 
apparently depends on the fact of their being universal (cf. 
‘being a universal or being significant ’) ; and (0) the meaning of com- 
pound characteristics. The latter is assumed to consist of analysa- 
bility into simple characteristics with meaning in sense. iii (a). 
McTaggart speaks as if such analysability were the only sense in 
which compound characteristics could, have meaning. This can 
hardly be true if the meaning of a simple characteristic be just its 
universality. A simple characteristic does not have meaning in 
sense iii (b) and does have it in the sense of being universal. But 
a compound characteristic, whether analysable or not, is universal 
and therefore would seem to have meaning in the same sense in 
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which a simple one has it. I suppose therefore that MeTaggart’s 
position must really be that universality is necessary but not 
sufficient for a simple characteristic to have meaning, and that the 
additional factor—whatever it may be—is not present in compound 
characteristics which are not analysable into simple parts. Now, 
so far as I can see, the only factor required to give meaning to a 
simple characteristic beside universality is that someone shall mean 
it, 7.¢., shall take up a certain mental attitude towards it. In fact it 
would seem best to say, not that simple characteristics have mean- 
ings, but that they are capable of being the meanings of persons. 
If this be accepted I think McTaggart’s argument against char- 
acteristics which are not analysable into simple ones might be put 
as follows: Every characteristic must be capable of being the mean- 
ing of someone ; a compound characteristic can only be the mean- 
ing of a person who knows its analysis into simple characteristics : 
therefore a characteristic that was not analysable into simple ones 
could not be meant by anybody; therefore there could be no such 
characteristic. Now, I am by no means convinced by this argument. 
I can see that a characteristic must be universal, but I do not see 
why it need fulfil any other condition. This condition is indepen- 
dent of its analysis. Again it is by no means obvious to me that I 
cannot mean a compound characteristic without knowing its 
analysis. I seem to mean something when I use the word ‘ justice.’ 
But I certainly do not know the proper analysis of justice. To be 
aware of a complex universal and to be distinctly aware of all its 
constituents seem to me to be two quite different things, and I do 
not see why the first cannot happen without the second. If this 
happens I can mean it without being aware of its meaning in sense 
iii (6). If it be incapable of analysis into simple parts it has no 
meaning in sense iii (6). But this does not prevent it from being 
someone’s meaning; it places it in no worse position than any 
simple characteristic, for this equally has no meaning in sense 
iii (6). Thus to McTaggart’s assertion in § 64 that such a com- 
pound universal ‘ would be nothing in particular, and we should 
mean nothing by predicating it,’ I should answer as follows. Such 
a characteristic would be itself; the fact that it had no simple 
factors would distinguish it from all which did have them ; and it 
would be distinguished from all other characteristics of the same 
kind by having a different, though equally interminable analysis. 
Moreover, by predicating it, we should not‘ mean nothing’ but should 
mean it ; and we can mean it, though it has no meaning in sense 
iii (0), just as we can mean ‘ good’ though ‘ good’ has no meaning 
in this sense, if it be a simple predicate. (I think that the fact that 
simple predicates have no meaning is obscured by the two facts 
that their names always have a meaning and that people who 
predicate them have a meaning. The meaning of the word and 
of the people is the same, viz., the simple predicate, which has no 
meaning but 7s the meaning of the name and of the people who use 
it. If it still be insisted that even simple predicates have a meaning, 
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this appears to amount to nothing more than the statement that 
they are universal. And, in this sense, characteristics with an 
interminable analysis would equally have a meaning.) 

We can now pass to Substance. A substance is defined as an 
existent which has characteristics but is not a characteristic. In 
this sense there seems to me to be no doubt of the reality of sub- 
stances, and no doubt that at one end of every series of existent 
characteristics there comes a substance. McTaggart points out 
that many things are substances in this sense to which that name 
would not usually be given (e.g., a flash of light, or the group com- 
posed of a flash of light and a chair). Once it is seen that the ad- 
mission of substances amounts to little more than the admission that 
there are particulars and that no complex of universals is a particular, 
there should be little difficulty in accepting MceTaggart’s conclusion. 

One interesting and important point that is made is the follow- 
ing. IfS has the quality P there is a relation between S and P; 
but this is a derivative relation. §, which is P, is not a complex 
composed of S and P related by the ‘ predicative relation’. I think 
that the distinction drawn by Mr. W. E. Johnson between relations 
and ‘ties’ is important here. The connexion between a substance 
and its qualities seems to be a tie and not a relation in Johnson’s 
sense. Ties cannot be reduced to relations, for the latter require 
ties. 

McTaggart holds that relations are not reducible to qualities, 
though every quality involves a relation and every relation involves 
in its terms the quality of standing in that relation. There is thus 
an infinite hierarchy of derivative qualities and relations. The 
qualities which a substance has independently of its relations to 
others are called Original. Its original qualities + those that 
are immediately derived from its relation to others are called 
Primary. There is no reason why twosubstances should not agree in 
their original qualities, but McTaggart holds that no two substances 
can agree in all their primary qualities. This principle he calls the 
Dissimilarity of the Diverse ; it seems to me highly plausible. It 
follows that every substance must have an exclusive description. 
This however may involve a reference to other substances ; if this 
reference cannot be got rid of ultimately, substances will, iot 
necessarily have sufficient descriptions. A sufficient descripiion 
of § is one that involves nothing but characteristics. E.g., it 
would be a sufficient description of S if it were the only substance 
that has the original quality g, or if it were the only substance 
that has the relation R to substances with the original quality q. 
Now McTaggart holds that it follows from the fact that every 
substance has an exclusive description that it must have a 
sufficient description. Suppose A is the substance that has R 
to B, B is’the substance that has S to C ...and so on. If 
this series finally returned to A the description would be sufficient 
for A could be described as the substance which has R to the sub- 
stance which has § to the substance which has .. . to the sub- 
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stance which has W to A itself. If the series never returns to 
A it will be infinite. Now the existence of A requires that of all 
the substances that are required in its exclusive description. 
Therefore the series must be completed for A to exist. 

So many of McTaggart’s arguments depend upon infinite regresses 
that it is a pity that he has not devoted a chapter to the question 
which of such series are vicious and how precisely they differ from 
those which are harmless. The objection here is that the existence 
of A requires that of all the later terms, and ‘therefore requires 
that the series be completed, which it cannot be’ (§ 100). We must 
remember that it is not the mere infinity of this series to which 
McTaggart objects. If there were an infinite number of simple 
substances the regress would be harmless; but he holds that there 
are no simple substances. McTaggart distinguishes two senses of 

. infinity, v2z., the infinity that consists of having an infinite number , 
of simple parts, and that which consists of having no simple parts. 
I notice that he speaks as if the two sorts exclude each other. So 
they would, of course, if ‘part’ were unambiguous; but it is not. 
McTaggart evidently holds, eg., that the current mathematical 
doctrine is that a line consists of an infinite number of simple parts, 
viz., points. Yet it would be equally true to say that the current 
mathematical doctrine is that a line has no simple parts. We must 
distinguish between two senses at least of part and whole, viz., the 
sense in which a point is part of a line and the sense in which a 
little line is part of a bigger one. In the first sense we mean by 
‘part,’ a term or constituent in a related complex which is of a 
different nature from its terms. A point is a part of a line in the 
segse in which McTaggart is part of Trinity. In the second sense 
we mean by ‘part’ something which is of the same nature as the 
whole. I do not know of any other examples of this sense of part 
and whole except extensive magnitudes. Let us call parts in the 
first sense ‘constituents’ and in the second sense ‘components’. 
Then the current mathematical view, as I understand it, is that a 
line has an infinite number of simple constituents and no simple 
components. Now the existence of a line implies the existence of 
all its components; obviously the existence of a line an inch long 
im; ies that of its first half inch, and this implies that of ds first 
quarter inch, and soon. And there is no end to this series. Any 
line is therefore in the position in which a substance would be on 
McTaggart’s view if no substance had a sufficient description. 
Nor does the fact that a line also has an infinite number of simple 
éonstituents help matters; for none of these constituents are terms 
in the series of its components. For my own part I cannot see any 
objection to the existence of one substance requiring that of an 
endless series of others, or to the existence of a line requiring that 
of an endless series of non-simple components. Anyhow the two 
must stand or fall together. It therefore does not seem to me 
certain that every substance must have a sufficient description. 

The next very important subject is what McTaggart calls 
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Extrinsic Determination. This is introduced in Chapter XIT. and 
further explained in Chapter XIX. The principle amounts to this. 
Suppose that there is a certain substance which in fact has at a 
certain moment the characteristics X, Y,and Z. We can imagine 
a substance with Y and Z unchanged but with X’ substituted for X. 
But we have no right to suppose that this substance could exist ; 
we have no right to suppose that if one attribute had been different 
the others could have been the same. We can go further than this. 
If the substance A has in fact X, Y, and Z and we imagine X 
absent or different we are ipso facto imagining the universe to be 
different, for it is a characteristic of the actual universe to have the 
substance A as a part at this moment. We therefore have no right 
to assume that any feature of the universe would have been the 


same as it actually is. Now one feature of the actual universe is. 


that it contains the substance B; we therefore have no right to 
suppose that if A were in the least different from what it actually 
is any other substance B could be the same. The principle then is 
that if we suppose that any feature, however trivial, in the existent 
had been different from what it actually is we have no right to 
suppose that any feature, however pervasive and important, would 
have been what it actually is. Extrinsic determination is thys uni- 
versal and reciprocal, and it is a connexion between characteristics 
which are actually present in substances. Intrinsic determination, 
on the other hand, is merely an implication between characteristics 
as such which enables one to infer that if the first is present in 
one kind of substance the other will be present in the same or a 
different kind of substance. It is neither reciprocal in general, 
nor, so far as we know, universal. I think that the principle of 
extrinsic determination must be admitted, though of course we 
must be very careful not to slide from the negative statement that 
we cannot be sure that if anything had been different anything 
would have been the same to the positive statement that we can be 
sure that if anything had been different nothing would have been 
the same. The only practical difficulty that seems to arise is in 
the application of such ideals as perfect gases or perfectly rigid 
bodies to the actual world. This is dealt with by McTaggart. We 
do say: If this lever had been perfectly rigid (which it is not) it 
would have behaved in such and such a way (which it only 
approximately did). And we argue from the behaviour of the 
hypothetically rigid lever to the actual lever. The solution is that 
we are allowed to conceive hypothetical substances and they will 
have any attributes that are intrinsically connected with those 
which we ascribe to them. We cannot be sure that if this had 
been perfectly rigid it would have been a lever; since ‘ this,’ which 
is a lever, is not perfectly rigid, and therefore nothing perfectly 
rigid can be ‘this’. Still, it may be easier to see the intrinsic con- 
nexions of characteristics in simple hypothetical cases than in the 
complexities of actual substances. And once we have seen them 
we can apply them to the actual substances in which these char- 
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acteristics occur. It must be noticed that this implies a special 
view about empirical laws. We must assume that the only 
difference between a law of nature and an ad priori law is in the 
way in which they are discovered and proved. We must not hold 
that an @ priori law is an intrinsic connexion between attributes as 
such, whilst a law of nature is something peculiar to the existent 
world. For if we were to assume the latter we should have no 
right to suppose that the laws of nature would connect the attributes 
of hypothetical substances or conversely. It is essential that laws 
of nature shall not be regarded as properties of any existent sub- 
stance, é.g., the universe, for then we should have to say that if any 
characteristic were different from what it is the universe would be 
different, and therefore we could not be sure that the empirical laws 
connecting characteristics would be the same. The view that all 
laws are of the same character has, I think, rarely been combined 
with the view that no laws are merely properties of the existent 
universe ; most philosophers (e.g., Prof. Bosanquet) who have held 
the former have combined it with the contrary of the latter. 

An important and difficult notion in this book is that of Groups 
of Substances. A group is a collection of substances or of collections 
of substances or of both. It is not the same as a class, because it 
cannot be defined, but can only be described through its members. 
All groups have several members and no group is a member of 
itself. Two classes (e.g., animals with cloven-feet and animals that 
chew the cud) can have the same members, but two different groups 
cannot have exactly the same members. The members of a class 
form a group. The members of a group may be related in all sorts 
of different ways. H.g., Smith, Brown, Jones, and Robinson may 
be a bridge-party and a business firm. All members of a group are 
parts of it, but groups have parts which are not members of them. 
Thus Kent is both a member and a part of the group of English 
counties, whilst Canterbury and Wessex are parts without being 
members of this group. In what sense is this true? The meaning 
of membership of a group is clear; Kent is a member of the group 
of English counties because in enumerating this group it has to be 
mentioned ; Canterbury and Wessex are not members because they 
do not have to be mentioned. The great difficulty is as to the 
sense in which (a) Canterbury, (b) Wessex, and (c) Kent itself is a 
part of the group of English counties. Canterbury is a part (in the 
sense of a component) of Kent. If Kent be a part, im this sense 
of the group of English counties, it will follow that Canterbury is a 
part of this group. But if (2) Kent be not in any sense a part of 
the group, or (8) if it be a part, in the sense of a constituent but 
not in that of a component, it will not follow that Canterbury is a 
part, in any sense, of the group. Jones is a constituent of a bridge- 
party: Jones’s front teeth are components of Jones ; it is certainly 
not obvious that his front teeth are parts of the bridge-party, either 
in the sense of components or of constituents. We had therefore 
better turn to the question of Kent. Is Kent a part of the group 
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of English counties, and, if so, in what sense? Kent is a com- 
ponent of England, so are Canterbury and Wessex. Now in 
Chapter XVI., where McTaggart discusses compound substances, 
he does say that a compound substance is each of its sets of parts. 
Hence England is the group of English counties. If ‘is’ = ‘is 
identical with’ it would of course follow that Kent, Canterbury, 
and Wessex are all components of this group. For they are all 
components of England. But ‘is’ here cannot mean ‘is identical 
with’. For England is also the group of English parishes and 
extra-parochial places. This is a different group from the group of 
English counties, and England cannot be identical with two groups 
that are different from each other. Hence ‘is’ must here stand 
for some peculiar relation. Let us call it the relation of ‘being 
adequately analysable into’. Then England is adequately analys- 
able into the group of English counties, and Kent is a member of 
this group. Wessex and Canterbury and Kent are components of 
England. Thus there seems to be one sense in which Kent, 
Wessex, and Canterbury are all parts of the group of English 
counties, viz., they are all components of a substance which can be 
adequately analysed into the group of English counties. 

We have thus given a meaning to the statement that Kent is 
not only a member but alsoa part of the group of English counties. 
This meaning, however, assumes that we are dealing with a spatial 
or temporal whole, or something very much like it. The sense in 
which England is adequately analysable both into the English 
counties and the Kingdoms of the Heptarchy is that the members 
of each of these groups exactly fit together to make up England. 
Most compound substances and most groups, however, are not of 
this kind. Take the group composed of Smith, Brown, Jones, 
and Robinson. This is an adequate analysis of a certain compound 
substance on McTaggart’s view. Smith is a part of this group; 
so are his front teeth ; and so is the group composed of Brown and 
Robinson who are, let us say, brothers-in-law. Now in what sense 
is this group of four men an adequate analysis of a certain com- 
pound substance? Evidently not in exactly the sense in which 
the counties of England and the Kingdoms of the Heptarchy are 
adequate analyses of England. Smith, Brown, ete., do not just 
‘fit together’ to make up the substance in question. I think the 
sense in which this group is an adequate analysis of the substance 
in question is the following. The substance does include all the 
relational complexes of which Smith, Brown, Jones, and Robin- 
son are the only constituents, e.g., the bridge-party and the business 
firm which they form. It also includes many other relational 
complexes of which they are not, as such, terms, e.g., the complex 
composed of Smith’s teeth and Brown’s thumb in their mutual 
relations. But the constituents of all other complexes contained 
in the compound substance are either constituents (or components) 
of Smith, etc., or are complexes whose constituents are some of 
the four men, or are complexes whose constituents are some of 
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these men and constituents (or components) of some of them, The 
original group seems to be all the relational complexes whose con- 
stituents are just Smith, Brown, Jones, and Robinson, and nothing 
else ; and Smith is a part of it in the sense that he is a constituent 
of all these complexes. Smith’s teeth are a part of it in the sense 
that they are a component of a constituent of all these complexes, 
though they are themselves neither components nor constituents of 
these complexes, so far as I cansee. To work all this out in detail 
would take us beyond the limits of a review. I will therefore con- 
fine myself to the following general remarks. Although McTaggart 
recognises groups whose members are not components but only 
constituents, he unfortunately confines himself almost entirely to 
groups whose members are components when he is discussing the 
notions of Content, Sets of Parts, ete. This is most unfortunate. 
A component of a component of « is a component of x; a com- 
ponent or constituent of a consiituent of x is in general neither a 
component nor a constituent of w. Thus statements which are 
highly plausible about a whole of composition, like England, and 
about a group of components, like its counties, are often highly 
paradoxical when applied to compound substances which are not 
wholes of composition. I am sure that all this part of the book © 
needs to be carefully worked over again with the distinction be- 
tween components and constituents kept clearly in view. Even 
if all components be constituents, many constituents are not 
components. Here I must leave the matter. 

We now come to the divisibility of substance. MeTaggart holds 
it to be self-evident and synthetic that all substances are complex, in 
the sense of having parts which are substances. This, he holds, 
narrowly escapes leading us to a contradiction. Happily, however, 
the contradiction can be avoided by one and only one assumption. 
This assumption has therefore to be accepted, though it is not 
intrinsically self-evident; and it leads to highly important and 
desirable consequences about the universe as a whole. I simply 
cannot make up my mind as to the self-evidence of this principle. 
If all substances be wholes of composition I think it would be 
self-evident. 1t might be said that this would not prevent them 
from being also wholes whose constituents were simple. (Cf. the 
line which has no simple parts, in the sense of indivisible lines, 
and an infinite number of simple parts, in the sense of points.) 
In the case of lines and durations, however, I am inclined to take 
Whitehead’s view that the genuine parts are simply shorter lines, 
whilst the points are entities of a different logical type, definable 
in terms of the components and their relations. It is not, however, 
clear to me that all substances are wholes of composition, especially 
if the reality of time be denied, as it is by McTaggart. So I must 
just take the complexity of all substances as an hypothesis. Why 
does it lead to difficulties ? 

Take, e.g., a certain straight line S, three inches long, and let us 
assume that it has no simple parts. The three inch-lines AB, BC, 
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and CD form a set of parts of 8. So do the lines AX, XB, BC, 
CD. The latter set is said to be sequent to the former. Since § 
in fact has an unending series of sets of parts the existence of S 
requires the existence of each of these sets. S, being a substance, 
will have a sufficient description. Each set of parts of 8, for the 
same reason, will have a sufficient description. Hence any suffici- 
ent description of S requires that there shall be sufficient descrip- 
tions of all S’s sets of parts. Now often X requires Y without 
implying Y; this practically means that you can infer from X 
that there must be a definite Y but cannot infer from it what in 
. detail this Y must be. In such a case X is said to presuppose Y. 
If you know that ABC is a triangle you know that it is either 
isosceles or scalene, but you cannot tell which it is. If in fact it is 
sealene we say that it presupposes scaleneness. Hence a sufficient 
description of S either implies or, if not, presupposes sufficient 
descriptions of the parts in all S’s sets of parts. Now X may pre- 
suppose Y and presuppose Z, whilst Z implies Y but Y does not 
imply Z. #.g., if ABC be in fact an equilateral triangle, its tri- 
angularity presupposes both isosceles and equilateral character, 
but the latter implies the former. In such a case there is no need 
to mention both presuppositions; it is enough to say that it pre- 
supposes the equilateral character. This is called the Total 
Ultimate Presupposition. Now the alleged difficulty about sub- 
stances is that their sufficient descriptions must and cannot have 
a total ultimate presupposition. Let us suppose that L is any set 
of parts of S, and M a sequent set. A sufficient description of the 
parts of M implies a sufficient description of the parts of L. Hence 
the latter is no part of the total ultimate presupposition of the 
description of S. But every set of parts has another which is 
sequent to it. Therefore the sufficient description of S has no 
total ultimate presupposition. The only solution is that there must 
be a sufficient description of S which implies sufficient descriptions 
of all its parts. This means that there must be some intrinsic 
connexion between a sufficient description of § and certain sufficient 
descriptions of all its parts, so that the latter could be inferred 
from the former. As regards this contradiction I can only say 
(a) that I am not persuaded that every substance must have a 
sufficient description, and (b) that I do not see that it has been 
proved that if X has any presuppositions it must have a total 
ultimate presupposition. I should have thought that the latter 
was merely a question of logical elegance. It is inelegant, but not 
fallacious, to define a square as a figure with four equal sides and 
four right angles. It is an inelegance that can, and therefore ought 
to be, avoided. In the present case we have an inelegance which 
cannot be avoided, but I do not see that this converts it into a 
logical contradiction. Why could an opponent not equally retort 
to McTaggart that there must be and yet cannot be a total ultimate 
implication on his view ? 

However this may be, McTaggart holds that if contradictions are 
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to be avoided substances must be subject to a certain sort of relation 
called Determining Correspondence. This is introduced in Chapter 
XXIV. and exemplified in Chapter XXVI. The reader who finds 
the abstract account difficult should pass to the examples and then 
return to Chapter XXIV. in the light of them. I am going to put 
the definition of determining correspondence in my own words and 
symbols, because in § 197, where it is first introduced, McTaggart’s 
statements are hard to follow, and one of them (viz., that the rela- 
tion is one-one) is inaccurate, as the question raised in § 199 shows. 
It seems to me that the following expresses McTaggart’s meaning. 
Let K represent the relation of a part of a substance to the whole 
substance. Let x, be the class of sets of parts of the substance 2. 
Then the statement aex, means ‘a is one of the sets of parts of 2,’ 
and this means that the members of a just fit together to make up 
x. Let R be a relation of determining correspondence for the 
substance A. Then there is a set of parts of A (call it a) with the 
following properties. (i) The domain of R consists of the parts of 
the members of a, i.¢., anything that has R-correspondence to any- 
thing is a part of some member of a. We can write this in 
the form D‘R = K“a, (ii) The co-domain of R consists of the 
members of a and the parts of these members; i.e., everything to 
which anything has R-correspondence is either a member of a or a 
part of some member of a. This can be written in the form 
d‘R = au K“a. (iii) R itself is not (as McTaggart mistakenly says) 
assumed to be a one-one relation. What is assumed is the follow- 
ing series of propositions. (1) R, with its co-domain confined to 
a, is one-one, (2) R with its co-domain confined to R‘‘a is one-one, 
(3) R with its co-domain confined to R‘‘R‘‘a is one-one, and .. . 
soon. (iv) If x is a member of the set of parts a, and f be any set 
of parts of A, then the parts of « which have R-correspondence to 
the members of 8 form a set of parts of a. This may be written :— 
_ 
vee. Bexy. 0,8. K'anR'Bex,. 

(v) If uRa and vRy, and « is a part of y, then w is a part of v. 
This may be written in the form R|/K|RCK. (vi) If some part 
of x has the relation R to y then there is a sufficient description of 
y, which includes this fact about y, and implies a sufficient descrip- 
tion of the part of x in question. 

If all these conditions be fulfilled sufficient descriptions of the 
members of the particular set of parts a will imply sufficient 
descriptions of parts within parts of A to infinity. Let us see 
how this comes about. Suppose, ¢.g., that a contains just the two 
parts BandC of A. Then by (i) the domain of R consists of the parts 
of B and the parts of C. By (ii) the co-domain of R consists of the 
parts of B, the parts of C, and B and C themselves. Hence R 
correlates the parts of B and the parts of C with B and C themselves 
and with their parts. Now B is a member of a, and the group 
[B, C] is a set of partsof A. Hence from (iv) the parts of B which 
have the relation R to B and those which have this relation to C 
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form a set of parts of B. But R here has its co-domain confined to 
a and is therefore one-one; hence we can speak of the part of B 
which has R to B, the part which has R to C and so on. [Cf. (iii) 
(1)]. Thus B breaks up into a set of two parts, one correlated 
with B and the other with C. These may be written in McTaggart’s 
notation as! B!B and B!C. For precisely the same reasons C 
breaks up into a set of two parts, one correlated with B and the 
other with C. These may be written C! Band C!C. Now since 
B!Band B!C fit together exactly to make up B, whilst C! B and 
C!C fit together exactly to make up C, and B and C themselves 
fit together exactly to make up A it is clear that the four parts 
B!B, B!C, C!B, and C!C, fit together exactly to make up A. 
Hence they are a set of parts of A. We can therefore apply (iv) 
to them. Take B, to start with, as before. It is a member of a. 
And the group just constructed is a set of parts of A. Therefore 
by (iv) the parts of B which have the relation R to the members of 
this group form a set of parts of B. Now here R has its co-domain 
limited to Ra. For Ra is the class of things that stand in the 
relation R to the members of a. And the members of a are B and C 
in the present example. Hence R‘‘a is the group B! B, B!C, ete. 
Now by (iii) (2) R with its co-domain thus confined is one-one. 
Hence we can speak, e.g., of the part of B which has the relation 
Rto B!B. This can be written B!B! Bin McTaggart’s notation. 
The result is that B splits up into the set of four parts B! B! B, 
B!B!C, B!C!B, and B!C!C; whilst C splits up into the set of 
tour parts C!B!B, C!B!C, C!C!B, and C!C!C. The eight 
form a new set of parts of A, and the process can be repeated 
indefinitely. 

So far we have not needed to use assumptions (v) or (vi). Assump- 
tion (v) is needed for the following reason. Since R in general is not 
assumed to be one-one it would be possible, apart from (v), that, ¢.9., 
B!B (ce., the part of B that has the relation R to B) should be the 
same as B! B! C (c.e., the part of B that has the relation R to the part 
of B that has the relation R to C). But by (v) we see that B! B! C 
must be a ‘part of B!B since B!Cisa part of B. Thus (v) 
secures that at each stage each part of the previous set of parts is 
divided. Assumption (vi) is of course essential for avoiding the 
difficulty which McTaggart finds in infinite divisibility. Granted 
(vi) it follows that a sufficient Gaserigan of the set a (7.e. of B and 
of C) implies a sufficient description of B! B, B!C, C! B, and C!C. 
On the same assumption this in turn implies sufficient deseri})- 
tions of B! B! B, ete., and so on for every stage in the division. 

A class such as a is called a set of Primary Parts. It is clear, 
that a set of primary parts of a substance A is (‘R — D‘R, where 
R is a relation of determining correspondence for A. This means 
that it is a set of parts to which things stand in the relation R, but 
which themselves do not stand in the relation R to anything. 

Certain further refinements and generalisations are introduced by 


1B!B = ()(exKB.a«RB); B!C = (7)(e«KB.«RC); and so on. 
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McTaggart ; but anyone who has followed my account of determin- 
ing correspondence will easily understand these, and no one who has 
failed to follow it is likely to understand them at all. The upshot 
of the matter is that if a substance has a set of primary parts a 
sufficient description of these will imply sufficient descriptions of 
sets of sequent parts within parts to infinity, and the alleged con- 
tradiction will be avoided. 

In Chapter XX VI. McTaggart discusses a number of suggested 
illustrations, and rejects them all except one taken from perception. 
B and C are here percipients who perceive each other, themselves, 
and their parts. It is assumed that they perceive nothing else and 
that perception is the sole activity that they have. It is further 
assumed that the part of « which perceives y is a part of the part 
of « which perceives z, provided that y is a part of z. With these 
assumptions B! B! C, e.., is the part of B which perceives the part 
of B which perceives C. Again, B! B and B!C are, respectively, 
the part of B which perceives B, and the part of B which perceives 
C; and these are supposed to be a complete set of parts of Bb. 
Obviously B and C are percipients whose powers and limitations 
differ a good deal from ours ; but one can anticipate the application 
that will be made of this example in Vol. II. in favour of a spiritual 
pluralism. 

I will confine myself to two remarks about determining corre- 
spondence (1) I am not sure that I clearly understand the important 
assumption which I have numbered (vi) :—‘if some part of x has 
the relation R to y then there is a sufficient description of y, which 
includes this fact about y, and implies a sufficient description of 
the part of x in question’. Let ¢ be a set of properties of y, which 
do not include the fact that some part of 2 has the relation R 
to y. Let the property ¢, together with the proposition (qv) . 
wKaz .wRy, be a sufficient description of y. The latter proposition 
is equivalent to yR| Ka. We will suppose that y is the substance 
which has the property ¢ and the relation R| K to 2, ie., 

y = z)ibz .2zR| Kat. 
Now suppose that this sufficient description of y intrinsically de- 
termines a sufficient description of #!y. What exactly will this 
mean? It seems to me that it must mean that there is a certain 
set of properties y, such that (a) anything that has them is identical 
with x! ¥y, and (6) such that if anything (e.g., z) has the property 
oz. zR| Kx we can infer that 2! z will have the property y; ie., 
(qy):yu.=,.w = aly: ¢z.2R|Kz. ),,.yr!z 

If this be the right interpretation assumption (vi) may be written 

yR| Kz. 9, -*. (qo): yu. ,.w =aly: 2. zR| Kz. ).,,. 

welz:y = (az)\pz. zR| Kz}. 

If this be not the right interpretation I confess I do not know 
what is. Now a difficulty that strikes me is that McTaggart evi- 
dently holds that only some sufficient descriptions of y will intrinsi- 
cally determine a sufficient description of x! y, whereas I should 
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have thought that any sufficient description of y would have done 
this. For if ¢ be any such description of y it is surely an ez- 
clusive description of y to say that it is ‘the part of x which has the 
relation R to that substance whose sufficient description is ¢.’ 
And this description is also sufficient, for it contains no substance 
but 2, and a—being a primary part—is supposed to have a sufficent 
description. Does McTaggart mean that there is always some 
sufficient description of « ! y which does not involve the fact that it is 
the R-correlate of y? Ifso, he ought to have said so. His examples 
in Chapter XXVI. do not accord with this view of his meaning. 
His view seems to be there that, if C has a sufficient description, 
B!C (ie., the part of B which perceives C) is sufficiently described 
as the part of B which perceives the substance which has this 
sufficient description. If this be all the description of B! C that is 
in view, assumption (vi) becomes trivial, so far as I can see. And 
it is certainly not meant to be trivial. 

(2) Doubtless the intention of McTaggart’s argument and his 
examples is ultimately to suggest that the universe must consist of 
spiritual substances in certain specially intimate cognitive or other 
relations. It has struck me (I am probably wrong) that all his re- 
quirements would be equally well fulfilled if every substance were 
(or were correlated with) an ordinary extensive magnitude like a 
straight line. Take a straight line AB. Bisect it; it consists of 
the set of parts AX, XB. Bisect these in turn; they consist re- 
spectively of the sets AY, YX, and XZ, ZB. The four are a new 
set of parts of AB. This process of bisection can be continued ad 
infinitum. Moreover, any part in this infinite series of sets of parts 
has a simple sufficient description. It can be described as, e.g., the 
mth member of the nth successive bisection of AB. If then 
there exists any sufficient description ¢ of AB it would seem that 
every part in this infinite series could be sufficiently described as, 
e.g., the mth member of the nth successive bisection of the sub- 
stance with the property ¢. Is anything more than this needed, 
and if so, why precisely? 

I must close this long yet inadequate review. McTaggart’s book 
contains, beside what I have noted, admirable discussions on 
causation and on the basis of induction. I have chosen to describe 
and discuss-its hardest and most original parts. To me it is very 
difficult to follow highly abstract arguments and to estimate the 
evidence of highly abstract principles. I therefore express no final 
opinion as to whether the author has succeeded in proving im- 
portant conclusions. That he has produced a monument of deep 


‘thinking, clear writing, and acute criticism is beyond dispute. 


C. D. Broan. 
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A Study in Realism. By Joun Latrp, M.A., Professor of Logic 
and Metaphysics at the Queen’s University of Belfast. Cam- 
bridge : at the University Press, 1920. Pp. xii and 228. 14s. 


Untin quite recently Realism among English thinkers has been a 
ferment and a point of view rather than a philosophy fully thought 
out. Its literature consisted mostly of scattered papers, in which 
its fundamental principles were, one by one, set forth amidst 
polemics against Idealism, or else were applied, in a tentative and 
experimental way, to this or that special problem. But the year 
1920 has changed all this. It has given us Prof. Alexander’s 
monumental Gifford Lectures on Space, Time, and Deity, which 
Realists can proudly match against Bradley’s Appearance and 
Reality or Bosanquet’s Principle of Individuality and Value. And, 
on a much smaller scale of ambition and performance, but still as 
a most valuable addition to the critical examination and defence of 
Realism, it has given us this present book of Prof. Laird’s. 

Laird is, I think, unduly modest when, in his Preface, he dis- 
claims having attempted “ more than an underling’s work”. He 
has done work of a kind which urgently needed to be done, and it 
his is an underling’s way of doing it—well, let us have more under- 
lings! Realism has long stood in need of just such a patient ex- 
amination of its hypotheses as it here receives at Laird’s hands. 
Moreover, the book’s literary quality makes it a delight to read. 
Laird has a turn for neat epigram (e.g., “ intelligence at the helm 
is worth a whole cargo of instincts’’), and his wide reading sup- 
plies many a happy allusion and apt quotation. We may be glad, 
too, that he has not, in writing, sought to efface the prickly vigour 
of his temperament, the natural combativeness of which is but im- 
perfectly chastened by the humility of the Preface. In general, he 
is a blend of robust common sense and analytical subtlety. If he 
owes the former to his Scotch descent, he surely owes the latter to 
his Cambridge training. He suggests—shall I say ?—a Reid 
sophisticated by Russell. 

In his Preface (p. viii), Laird declares his firm belief “ that 
realism is a truly philosophical theory of knowledge”’ and can be 
consistently sustained throughout the whole territory of knowledge. 
What, then, is this theory of knowledge? The answer to this 
question may be summed up in the following eight assumptions 
from the Introduction (pp. 8-14) :— 

(1) Things can be known as they really are. 

(2) Subject to proper precautions, anything is precisely what it 
appears to be. 

(3) These “ genuine ”’ appearances cannot contradict one another. 

(4) For us human beings to have true knowledge of a thing does 
not logically imply that we need know all its conditions or con- 
nexions. 

(5) Knowledge always implies that the mind is confronted with 
an object: object apprehended and process of apprehension are 
never identical. 
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(6) The object of true knowledge is in a certain sense independent 
of our knowing it. 

(7) Indirect or representative knowledge implies direct acquaint- 
ance at some point. 

(8) The plane of observation and logic is the only possible plane 
of truth.! 

It will be readily seen that Laird’s realism runs true to type, and 
that this catalogue of realistic assumptions is determined through- 
out by antithesis to the miscellaneous positions which are currently 
lumped together under the label of ‘“idealism’’. Thus, the as- 
sumption of independence (6) challenges the esse est percypi prin- 
ciple. The assumption of the trustworthiness of finite knowledge 
(4) challenges the principle that nothing but the whole truth is 
wholly true. In other assumptions (1, 2, 7) the Lockean theory of 
knowledge as consisting of intra-mental representations of extra- 
mental realities is decisively rejected. The sharp distinction between 
mind and object (5) protects the object effectively against any taint 
of being “‘ mental” ; it cannot in any sense be said to be ‘‘ made” 
or “constructed” by mind. Laird never tires of insisting that all 
so-called constructing is instrumental to “ finding,” and that even 
mental products have to be simply apprehended for what they are, 
after they have been produced. The same assumption (5), taken 
together with the last (8), shuts out Bergsonian intuition, the 
mystie’s identity of knowing and being, the immediacy of Bradley’s 
Absolute Experience—in short, all theories of knowledge which 
minimise or deny the “final truth” of the distinction between 
knower and known. Throughout, it is clear, realism has no room 
for any Absolute or Whole: such a thing is not “found” and thus 
is nothing, or, at least, may “logically” be ignored. For, whilst 
“‘ realists need not deny that the universe as a whole is a sublime 
unity sempiternally perfect,” they “‘ may logically accept the facts 
which they find without referring to the whole which they do not 
know ” (p. 146). In short, the realistic “ defence of human know- 
ledge” is based on the assumption (4) of “logical pluralism ” (p. 
149), which means that a judgment may be wholly and finally true 
irrespective of its connexions with other judgments, and that a 
physical thing may be perceived as it really is even though the 
mind does not perceive the whole of it. The same pluralism leads 
Laird to insist in the realm of values ‘‘on the full reality of good 
and evil as we find them” (p. 145), and to encourage the temper 
of a manly meliorism : “ Throw a man on his own resources and 
he may do something worth while. Make a pensioner of him and 


1 Cf. also the following passage : ‘‘ The assumptions of realism are that 
knowledge is‘always the discovery of something : that anything discovered 
is distinct from and independent of the process of recognising it : that 
nothing which is known is therefore mental except in the way of being 
selected by a mind : and that if any selected thing is mental or mentally 
tinged de facto, this circumstance does not affect the kind or validity of 
our knowing of it” (p. 181). 
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he will repay your alms with feeble dependence ” (p. 148). These 
sentences make a very effective “ curtain” for the chapter on values 
(ch. vii.), but they leave one wondering helplessly just what Laird 
would make of the truly religious temper—in Christ, for example, 
or in St. Francis—of its sense of dependence on God, and of our 
strength being weakness. In fact, these sentences are symptomatic. 
For all that Laird suggests in his Epilogue that our civilisation 
suffers from our not paying enough attention to God, his realism 
runs true to type in this, too, that it is weak just where most 
idealisms are strong, viz., as a philosophy of religion. Even Prof. 
Alexander’s discussion of Deity may fairly be said to break with 
every great historical religion. Realism is the philosophy of minds 
who either are wholly devoid of mysticism, or else, like Mr. Russell, 
distrust it so profoundly that they insist on keeping it at all costs 
out of their philosophy. 

Turning now to the details of Laird’s argument, it is well to re- 
member that for him ‘the principal problem of this essay is to 
consider whether things are literally discovered by the mind” (p. 
81). In fact, the whole realistic platform, set out above, consists 
of the assumptions necessary to support a theory of knowledge as 
the discovery of independent objects by, or their revelation to, an 
apprehending mind. The book is devoted to testing this theory by 
applying it, successively, to Things Perceived (ch. 1i.), Things Re- 
membered and Expected (ch. iii.), the Stuff of Fancy (ch. iv.), the 
World of Common Belief (ch. v.), Principles (ch. vi.), Values (ch. 
vii.), The Mind (ch. viii.). Let us pass in review the most striking 
points in the argument, 

The analysis of perception in ch. ii. is noteworthy for Laird’s 
sharp criticism of Russell’s ‘‘ sensory atomism,” 1.e., the theory that 
““we perceive sense-data and we perceive nothing else” (p. 18). 
Laird’s own view is that sense-data are as much signs as facts ; 
‘that hence “ we always perceive sign-facts ” (p. 24); that, in other 
words, sense-data have meaning and that ‘‘ meaning is directly 
perceptible just like colour and sound”’ (p. 27). This recognition 
of meaning has two important corollaries. First, it enables Laird 
to say that whatever we perceive carries with it a reference to more 
of the same world, which reference is our clue to the existence of 
a single world, though this is ‘‘ only a signified thing clinging with 
a tag of meaning to the fragments we perceive ” (p. 26). Secondly, 
meaning enables us to construe physical things not, after Russell's 
fashion, as mere classes or collections of sense-data, but as indi- 
vidual ‘‘ continuants ” signified by sense-data. Things are relatively 
enduring, whereas percepts are “ momentary glimpses” of things, 
and whilst we cannot ascribe the limitations of percepts to things, 
we must, in principle, hold that percepts, so far as they go, reveal 
the positive characters of things. This theory of meaning seems 
to me so vast an improvement on current realistic analyses of per- 
ception, that I, for one, am not disposed to quarrel with Laird when, 
as a good realist, he labours to show that meaning is discovered, 
not added, by the mind. 
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The outcome of ch. iii. is that memory can, but expectation 
cannot, be construed as discovery. ‘‘ Expectation is only the 
present sign of a hidden future” (p. 53). ‘‘ Forecasts of the future 
are certainly not the future itself” (p. 51). But recollection, with 
strong probability, is “the mind’s power of returning, again and 
again, to precisely the same event in the past” (p. 52). Objections 
to this view are met by Laird—it is his favourite strategy when in 
a corner : he uses it also for error (p. 103)—with the bold assertion 
that ‘it is plainly impossible to explain the fact of memory itself. 
Memory is possible, and that is all we need to know ” (p. 59). 

Ch. iv. deals with images and dreams on the principle that 
‘images are the mimics of percepts ” (p. 62), and that for realistic 
theory “images must have the same status as percepts” (p. 63). 
Laird’s defence of this thesis ranges from space- and time-difficulties 
to psycho-analysis, and culminates in the statement that ‘images 
are precisely what they appear to be, spatial, temporal and physical, 
yet without a home in the perceived order of time and space” 
(p. 74). 

Ch. v. resumes the argument of ch. ii. What we perceive is 
a fragment of the physical world, which latter is a “ believed thing ” 
(p. 83). Now what we believe are propositions, and, following 
Meinong, Laird deals with propositions in the truth of which we 
believe, as “asserted objectives”. Personally, I cannot agree at 
all with Laird’s sharp distinction of perceiving and judging,! per- 
cept and objective, but here I have no space to argue the matter. 
Of course objectives, like percepts, are “discovered,” but more im- 
portant than this vindication of realism is Laird’s protest against 
the analyses of other realists who “cheat us with objectives and 
sense-data”’ and ‘‘ignore” the physical things, as continuants, 
which are bodily, so to speak, both perceived and judged. This 
account is held to be true at any rate for judgments of perception 
(other types of judgments Laird does not discuss). The principle 
is “we refer to things in judgment, not to objectives, precisely as 
we perceive things and not percepts” (p. 88). When I see a red 
book, the percept qud fact, is “ literally identical” with so much 
of the thing, and the objective, “this book is red,” similarly is a 
selection from the total being of the thing and reveals it just so 
far, provided, of course, the objective is ‘a truth”. Those fellow- 
realists of Laird’s whom he here criticises may be trusted to take 
care of themselves. To me, Laird’s doctrine appears, once more, 
to be a considerable improvement, but, then, it only expresses in 


1 It is worth noting that whilst most realists appear to distinguish be- 
tween perceiving and judging chiefly on the ground that the former is 
exempt from error (see, ¢.g., Russell’s Problems of Philosophy), Laird 
explicitly extends error to ‘‘ every species of apprehending ” (p. 41). I 
am inclined to think that, after this admission, any insistence on the dis- 
tinction between perceiving sign-facts and judging objectives becomes 
purely verbal. In saying this, I intend no pun on Laird’s view which, 
apparently, is that the distinction comes in with ‘ verbalisation ” or the 
use of language. 
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realistic language what, in idealistic language, has been familiar to 
every student of Bradley or Bosanquet. The chapter ends with a 
most interesting examination of the Kant-Hume controversy on 
causality. Hume, it appears, proved invulnerable to Kant, but 
now succumbs to Laird. Hume’s analysis is defective “ because 
he overlooked the perceived meaning of perceived things ” (p. 78). 
According to Laird, we perceive more than bare conjunction. We 
perceive connexion, but not necessary connexion. Both perception 
of physical things and experience of voluntary movement contain a 
causal, or rather ‘‘ precausal,” meaning—“ a presumption which is 
the nucleus of a principle” (p. 99). But common sense does not 
discover that universal sway of uniform causal laws which science 
postulates. In the world of common sense, some causes may be 
‘as capricious and irregular in their behaviour as a woman’s wit ” 
(p. 100). 

Ch. vi. is devoted mainly to a discussion of the question, “ what 
kind of being a principle or category has” (p. 106). More par- 
ticularly, the problem is whether the dualism of particulars which 
exist and universals which subsist can be avoided. The answer is 
that an ultimate difference between vérités éternelles and vérités de 


Jait remains (pp. 117 ff.). But the former, likejthe latter, realistically 


‘‘confront the mind and reveal themselves to it” (p. 120). 

Ch. vii. is a criticism, on lines by now in principle familiar, of 
the alleged subjectivity of value. Truth not being, for Laird, 
a value, the discussion deals only with esthetic and moral 
values, the principle being that value “can be recognised by the 
mind like any other quality” (p. 125). A human action, ¢.9., is 
morally good in the same sense in which a cherry is red (p. 144). 

So far we have followed that branch of the realistic “ pheno- 
menology of knowledge” (p. 12) which is concerned with the 
various kinds of objects known. Ch. viii. is devoted to the other 
branch, which is concerned with knowing, or, more generally, with 
mind or consciousness. Consistently enough with his principles, 
Laird holds this branch to be identical with Psychology, though he 
is in difficulties at once because psychologists (a) give widely 
divergent accounts of consciousness, and (b) are much divided 
over the question of introspection or the mind’s observation of 
itself. Into the thick of this fray Laird throws himself with lusty 
polemical blows. His basis is: we “find” consciousness; we 
know what it is, for the mind can notice its own operations. On 
this basis he rejects the American realists’ theory of consciousness 
as a cross-section of the objective universe defined by the responses 


1 On the other hand, “true knowledge” is for him a value, where by 
‘true knowledge’ I suppose he means the apprehension, or rather 
assertion, of objectives which are true. The difference on this point be- 
tween Professors Alexander and Laird is instructive. And, in general, it 
is both amusing and amazing to watch how realists, once they go beyond 
the abstract generalities of their assumptions, develop profound differences 
from each other on nearly every concrete problem. 
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of a nervous system, with arguments very similar to those which 
Prof. Alexander employs for the same purpose. On the other hand, 
Laird would, I think, have to reject Prof. Alexander’s theory of 
“ enjoyment ”’ on the same ground on which he rejects Bergson’s 
theory of intuition, viz., that ordinary self-observation is possible 
and suffices for knowing the mind. 

There remains ch. ix., entitled “The Larger Outlook”. This is 
the most ambitious but, to my thinking, the least successful chapter 
of the book. Laird acknowledges that realists have generally con- 
fined their discussions within too narrow a field, and failed “to 
include a conspectus of the achievements of the human spirit” (p. 
180). This raises high expectations, but they can hardly be said 
to be fulfilled by the exceedingly miscellaneous contents of the 
chapter which follows. It begins with some remarks on con- 
structive imagination in the physical sciences, and identifies such 
imagination with probability and hypothesis. It passes on to 
biology and a condemnation of Bergson’s intuition, considered as 
a “substitute for thinking” (p. 187). Economies, history, the 
philosophy of history, art, and finally religious experience, are 
next passed in review. Much of the detail of the discussion is of a 
high order of interest, but the total effect is, to me at any rate, 
disappointing. Again and again I get the impression as if Laird, 
just on the point of losing himself, to his own and his readers’ 
delight, in his subject, were forcing himself back to his nominal 
topic of realism, and to the making of some such point as that 
apprehending a construction is different from constructing it ; that 
“anything which is known is therefore given” (p. 203); that art 
primarily just accepts the beauty revealed to man, and only 
secondarily expresses and constructs, etc. The concluding criticism 
of mystical experience only makes one wonder whether Laird 
knows by acquaintance what the mystics are talking about. He 
recognises himself that he is so far removed from them, that 
“argument is as useless as soft words before a tempest” (p. 215). 
But he gives us three further pages of argument all the same. 

I have tried to pick out and present what is positive in Laird’s 
book, in the hope of thus sending all the readers of this review to 
the book itself for the reasoning by which its conclusions are 
supported. In conclusion, I must content myself with one general 
comment. Idealism is a Protean thing which to some presents the 
paradoxical shape of Berkeley’s esse est percipi and to others the 
rich body of Hegel’s Phenomenology of Spirit. Realists are much 
more plausible in their criticisms of idealism in the former than 
in the latter sense. It is only, I think, because even objective 
idealists are encumbered by the historical associations of their 
terminology that they still seem to be in the thrall of the esse est 
percypt principle. So far as this is so, realists have created a new 
situation which makes it urgently necessary for idealists to over- 
haul their language and restate their position without some of its 
$raditional ambiguities. Meanwhile such a realism as Laird’s 
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strikes me as being insufficiently in earnest with its own principle 
that “‘anything is what it appears to be”. In one passage in ch. 
ii, Laird himself speaks of “ improvement in perception ” as in- 
volving “transformation of the whole texture of the perceived 
thing” (p. 41). But his absorption in the arid task of maintaining 
the antithesis of knower and known makes him blind to the extent 
to which this “transformation” of the world perceived and be- 
lieved in may be carried, by expanding its “ meaning” with the 
help of those types of experience which, like the social and religious, 
we customarily call “spiritual” par excellence. The doctrine of 
‘degrees of truth ” reflects the dialectic of these transformations, 
or completer interpretations, made possible by a fuller use of the 
resources of human experience. The strength of idealism in this 
direction, and the sources of that strength, Laird hardly appears to 
appreciate. Nor has Realism produced any work which comes 
within measurable distance of challenging the master-pieces of 
recent idealism in this field, except Prof. Alexander’s Gifford 
Lectures. But when Prof. Alexander comes to these topics, it is 
noticeable that “mind” increasingly bears the chief burden of his 
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Essays in Critical Realism ; A Co-operative Study of the Problem 
of Knowledge. By Durant Drake, Artuur O. Lovesoy, 
JAMES Bissett Pratt, ARTHUR K. RoGEers, GEORGE SANTA- 
yana, Roy Woop Seuuars, C. A. Strona. London: Mac- 
millan & Co., Ltd., 1920. Pp. vii, 244. 


THE form and method of this collection of essays by seven American 
professors of philosophy make it typical in more than one respect 
of some important tendencies in modern philosophy. The authors 
conceive philosophy as a subject which can be split up into a 
number of separate and clearly-defined problems, each of which is 
to be attacked in a purely empirical way. And it is this concep- 
tion of the subject, no doubt, which makes possible the co-operation 
of a number of writers to study one question in detail. The way 
in which this volume has been composed marks it out as something 
a little different from a mere collection of papers by writers who 
share only a general agreement on principles. All the writers, we 
are told, have held the general position set out in these essays, for 
several years. Some of them have published separate volumes de- 
fending substantially the same view. But all the essays here pub- 
lished have been specially written for this volume, and are the 
result of much discussion between the various writers. In some 
cases the essays have been redrafted several times in the course oi 
the discussion. 

“Our belief in the value of co-operative effort,” the authors state 
in their preface, ‘‘has been fully justified to our own minds by the 
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result”; and one need not doubt that much of the value of the 
theory here expounded is due to the careful preliminary discussions 
between the essayists. But I hope I shall not seem ungracious if 
I say that the authors might have distinguished between the best 
method of arriving at results and the best method of presenting 
those results to the philosophical public. I cannot help feeling 
that the method of exposition which they have chosen is not a 
happy one. Perhaps the very familiarity of the writers with one 
another’s different modes of expression has made it difficult for 
them to appreciate that the reader is not in the same favourable 
position. But the book is not an easy one to read. To some ex- 
tent the essayists share a common terminology, but each has also 
favourite terms of his own; the essays overlap a good deal, and 
are in agreement on most points, but with certain differences as 
regards details; the result is that it is often a matter of consider- 
able difficulty to decide whether one essayist is or is not trying to 
say, in his terminology, just the same thing which another is ex- 
pressing in his. 

But these, after all, are matters of detail; let me pass on to the 
substance of the book. The problem selected for treatment is that 
of the nature of knowledge, and the discussion is ¢onfined as far as 
possible to that problem. ‘ No agreement,” we are told in the pre- 
tace, ‘has been sought except on the epistemological problem . . . 
and, actually, the members of our group hold somewhat different 
ontological views. . . . We have found it entirely possible to iso- 
late the problem of knowledge.” 

Of the seven essays four—those of Profs. Drake, Pratt, Sellars, 
and Strong—give the completest account of the theory. Most of 
the writers acknowledge obligations to Prof. Santayana as having 
done most to make clear one of their leading conceptions (that 
of “essence”’); but in his contribution to this volume he has con- 
tented himself with giving several general proofs of realism, and 
does not go so much into detail as some of the other essayists. 
The remaining two essays defend Critical Realism in the way in 
which Zeno defended the doctrines of Parmenides—by adverse 
criticisms of other theories. 

If one were to divide realist theories of the nature of perception 
into those which are chiefly concerned to find a philosophical basis 
for physics and those which want simply to do the best they can 
for Common-sense, then the present theory would fall within the 
latter class. I do not mean tha‘ the writers have any superstitious 
respect for the views of the plain man; they are at least as anxious 
to give a theory which will satisfy the physiologist as to give one 
which will square with Common-sense. None the less, Critical 
Realism is, I think, in several important respects nearer to the 
common-sense view than a good many other theories of knowledge. 

Common-sense seems to assert (a) that we do perceive real 
physical objects and (6) that the way in which each individual 
perceives them depends to some extent on subjective factors. 
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But the difficulty is, of course, that there is an apparent contradie- 
tion between these two assertions. One philosopher after another 
has triumphantly fastened on this fact, and has pointed out to 
Common-sense that it really must give up one or other of the 
two. And poor Common-sense, which has of course never reflected 
on the matter, has nothing to say. It does not really like the 
simpler accounts of the matter which are offered by a Berkeley 
or a Prof. Holt; the first abolishing real objects and leaving us 
with nothing but ideas, the second asserting that all the qualities 
which anybody ever perceives really are out there in space. But 
it has no reply to give when it is challenged to state its own view 
in clear and unambiguous terms. Something like the theory of 
“representative perception’’ seems at first sight to provide a 
refuge ; it at least recognises real physical objects and subjective 
differences of perception ; but the theory of representative percep- 
tion has proved unable to withstand philosophical criticism. First 
and last then, between idealism, subjective or objective, and a 
realism either too naive or too sophisticated, Common-sense has 
had a bad time of it. 

The writers of this volume, however, have convinced themselves 
that none of the simpler theories give a correct description of the 
actual situation in perception; in their striving after simplicity 
these theories have falsified the facts, and Nemesis overtakes them 
when they attempt to account for error. Common-sense does 
seem, after all, to be right in both the assertions it makes; 
only it makes them in vague language, it is not in  pos- 
session of the conceptions necessary to state such a position 
clearly. In order so to state it, the present writers think, a new 
conception is required, which has not hitherto been employed by 
epistemologists. This is put very clearly by Prof. Strong in a foot- 
note (the footnotes to this volume seem to contain the most 
mature expression of the theory): ‘‘I had long been convinced 
that cognition requires three categories for its adequate interpreta- 
tion; the intermediate one—between subject and object—corre- 
sponding to the Kantian ‘phenomenon’ or ‘appearance’. At one 
time I used to designate this category as ‘content,’ since it agrees 
with the current conception of a ‘content of consciousness’; but, 
in my efforts to conceive it clearly, I was continually falling off 
either into the category of ‘ object’ or into that of ‘ psychic state’. 
What was my relief when at last I heard Mr. Santayana explain 
his conception of ‘essence,’ and it dawned upon me that here was 
the absolutely correct description of the looked-for category.” 

The exact nature of this category will become clearer if we 
glance briefly at the reasons given for distinguishing it from both 
object and psychical state. It is admitted by everyone that in 
all varieties of knowledge, whether perception, conception, or 
memory, there is something immediately before the mind, some- 
thing intuited or given. This entity is called the datum in 
the present volume. Our question then is as to the nature 
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of this datum. Now there are two well-known theories as 
to what the datum is: (1) that it is a psychical state, and (2) that 
it is the real object. Neglecting for the moment the first view, 
which has been the target for the criticisms of realists of all 
schools, let us consider the objections which the present writers 
bring against the second view. 

The paradoxical results which follow from a thorough-going 
acceptance of naive realism are well known, and a careful summary 
of them is given by Prof. Drake in the opening essay. It is not 
only that those results are repugnant to Common-sense ; they also 
fit in badly with what physiology tells us of the mechanism of 
perception ; and they make it difficult to give a reasonable theory 
of error. 

But if the datum is not a real object, what is it? The answer 
of Critical Realism to this question seems at first sight rather 
startling ; to quote Prof. Strong, ‘“‘the datum .. . is recognised 
not to be psychological, and, since we have shown it not to be 
physical, the chances are that it is logical, an entity of the 
peculiar type belonging to logic.” But this way of stating the 
position is, [ think, unnecessarily paradoxical; by calling the 
datum a logical entity Prof. Strong means simply that it is not an 
existent, but a universal. Profs. Drake and Sellars use the term 
‘“‘character-complex”’ to express the same thing, and Prof. Pratt 
often speaks of it simply as a “meaning”. But most of the writers 
admit that Prof. Santayana’s term “essence ” is perhaps the best ; 
it is worth while therefore to quote his definition. “By 
‘essence,’’’ he says, “I understand a universal of any degree of 
complexity and definition, which may be given immediately, 
whether to sense or ‘to thought. Only universals have logical or 
xsthetic individuality, or can be given directly, clearly, and all 
at once. .. . This object of pure sense or pure thought, with 
no belief super-added, an object inwardly complete and individual, 
but without external relations or physical status, is what I call 
an essence.” And Prof. Strong makes this a little more definite : 
“These non-existents are in the broadest sense universals. Yet 
they vary greatly in their degree of concreteness; a centaur is 
more concrete than a perfect square, a perfect square is more 
concrete than virtue. The question will be whether a datum can 
be so concrete as even to have sensible vividness, and yet not be 
an existence, but only an entirely concrete universal, a universal 
of the lowest order. This would mean that the same datum 
exactly might be given to another person, or to the same person 
at a different time and place; imsuch wise that the datum as such 
would not be in time and space.” 

The words which I have italicised bring out the point in the 
doctrine which most people will find it very hard to accept. It 
is certainly difficult to convince oneself that what is immediately 
given to sense is not in time and space. In defence of this 
position, however, Prof. Strong brings, forward a number of argu- 
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ments, which merit a detailed consideration impossible to give 
within the limits of a review. Suffice it to say, then, that he 
holds that ‘the affirmation of locality has reference only to the 
physical things that the visual data bring before us, not to the 
visual data as such”. This statement raises the question, what 
then is the object of knowledge, and what is the relation of the 
datum to the object? The answer given by Critical Realism to 
this question is most completely expounded in the essays of Profs. 
Pratt and Seliars, to which I now turn. 

It is clear that if data are not existences, and yet what is known 
in perception is an existent world, the data themselves cannot be 
the objects of knowledge. In other words, knowledge cannot be 
a simple relation between a mind and objects. What we have, 
according to the Critical Realist, is an essence immediately given, 
which has a reference to an external object. As Prof. Pratt puts 
it, ‘“‘the quality-group which one finds in perception is not the 
object of perception but the means by which we perceive”. This 
gives us the key-note of the theory. We know objects by means 
of essences or contents which are intuited ; the objects themselves 
are never intuited, they are known. In Prof. Pratt’s words, 
“Knowledge . . . makes an assertion about something and is 
therefore always mediate in its nature. It is not just a bare 
experience. It means more than it is.” For this reason, the 
writers accept, with some reservations, the description of their 
theory as ‘epistemological dualism,” to distinguish it from 
“ epistemological monism,” which works with a relation of im- 
mediate awareness as the fundamental cognitive relation. 

At this point it will strike the reader that the theory has a con- 
siderable degree of kinship with the theory of ‘‘ representative per- 
ception,” and that it tends to cut us off from the real world. This 
latter charge is one which the writers evidently anticipate, and are 
anxious to meet. Both Prof. Pratt and Prof. Sellars (whose essay 
is one of the most interesting in the volume) give much attention 
to the point. Their contention is, in effect, that the charge is a 
good one against the “representative” theory, because that theory 
offers us as datum an idea, 7.e., an existent, from which we could 
only infer the existence of the external object ; but that the charge 
fails against their theory, since for them the datum is only an 
essence. We can know the object through the essence just be- 
cause (when our perception is a correct one) the essence is the 
essence of the real object. So in a sense the object is given—but 
it is only given as to its essence, not as to its existence. The 
writers indeed admit that their view of knowledge implies “ trans- 
cendence,” but far from considering this to be a disadvantage, they 
claim it as one of the merits of the theory. It is quite clear, they 
say, that past events or other people’s experiences cannot be directly 
given to the knower ; so unless knowledge is transcendent, we can- 
not know the past and we cannot know other people’s experiences. 

The question of the relation of data to psychic states is not, I 
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think, so important for the theory as that of their relation to ob- 
jects; I shall only touch on it briefly. And it is, as a matter of 
fact, a question on which the various essayists are not at one. 
Four of them hold that the psychic state is quite distinct from the 
datum; the other three contend that the two blend, and that the 
datum always contains all the sensations through which it is given, 
though it usually contains more as well. The precise points of 
difference and agreement are not easy to grasp from a reading of 
the separate essays; but Prof. Drake comes to the rescue with two 
footnotes, which go some way towards clearing up the difficulty. 

The self (or psyche, as it is usually called by the essayists) is, of 
course, also a necessary factor in knowledge. But its nature is not 
discussed in this volume, since such a discussion would go beyond 
the boundaries of epistemology into ontology; and for the same 
reason nothing is said about the ultimate nature of physical objects. 

The theory of which I have just given an outline has some very 
considerable attractions. There are a good many students of philo- 
sophy at the present time who would welcome a theory of know- 
ledge which could give a clear meaning to the statement that we 
perceive real physical objects but that those objects may appear 
differently to different people, and appear sometimes wrongly. And 
the theory under review is not the only one which attempts to do 
this; one may mention Prof. Laird’s recent volume as an attempt, 
— a somewhat different standpoint, to do substantially the same 
thing. 

But while many people might be ready to admit that the true 
analysis of knowledge is possibly something like this, I do not 
think that many will be able to accept the detailed working-out as 
a very plausible account of the matter. I shall note only a few 
difficulties. 

In spite of Prof. Strong’s arguments, it is very hard to convince 
oneself that the datum in perception is a mere essence and, as 
such, not in time and space. When I try to get the matter quite 
clear to myself, it seems obvious that what is given is a particular 
existent, and not merely a bundle of loose predicates. Prof. Strong’s 
contention is, of course, that in supposing the datum to be in space 
we confuse the datum itself with what it refers to; it claims to be- 
long to a real object, but its connexion with the real object is only 
affirmed or believed by us, it is not given. But here I find a diffi- 
culty as to how exactly this claim is made, if the datum is only a 
logical universal. Take for instance the case where I perceive (or 
think I perceive) a red pillar-box. What is given here, it is con- 
tended, is only a universal of a certain degree of complexity; this 
claims to belong to an existent object, and if there really is such an 
existent object there, then my perception is correct. My objection 
to this is that the theory cannot explain the meaning of the phrase 
“if there really is such an existent object there”. It is obviously 
not enough that there should be a pillar-box somewhere ; the pillar- 
box must be in the place I perceive it to be in, if my perception is 
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to be correct. But how, if what is given is only a universal, can 
it contain a reference to a particular point in space? Some existent 
or other surely must be given as well, if we are ever to be able to 
attach our universals to real things in a real (and not merely con- 
ceived) space. 

All the essayists however seem to be agreed that existence can 
never be given. Toa great extent they rely, to prove this, on the 
fact that we can know past events, which obviously cannot be 
present to us as existent. But Prof. Drake, at least, goes further 
than this and seems to contend that there is an a priori impossi- 
bility that existence should ever be given. ‘‘ The objects themselves, 
a.é., those bits of existence, do not get within our consciousness. 
Their existence is their own affair, private, incommunicable. One 
existent (my organism, or mind) cannot go out beyond itself liter- 
ally, and include another existent.” Surely to say this is to beg 
the whole question of the nature of knowledge ; at this time of day 
the matter cannot be settled by using spatial metaphors. 

But throughout the book the writers seem to employ far too 
contidently the distinction between essence and existence. At times 
one would almost suppose one was reading Spinoza ; and as in the 
case of that philosopher, the separation of a thing’s being into two 
parts, its existence and its essence, seems doubtfully legitimate. The 
essayists are right, no doubt, in trying to separate their epistemo- 
logical discussion from questions of ontology ; but it is not easy to 
discuss any question at all without having settled questions of logic, 
and the present book seems to call for a discussion of the relation 
of universals and particulars as an essential preliminary. In some 
of the present essays, at least, the existence of a thing appears, like 
substance in Locke, to lie entrenched behind its qualities. 

Finally, one would desire from Critical Realism a more careful 
consideration of the question whether there may not be different 
types of the knowledge-relation (to use a term which the writers 
reject). Throughout the book the term “ knowledge ”’ is used rather 
loosely ; it usually means perception, but one is often uncertain, in 
any particular context, whether it is being employed simply as 
equivalent to perception or in a wider sense. (This criticism does 
not hold so much against Profs. Sellars and Strong.) But is it not 
quite possible that, even if our knowledge of past events is only 
mediate, we may have immediate knowledge of some things? To 
prove that there is some knowledge which is not immediate aware- 
ness is not the same as to prove that immediate awareness never 
can be knowledge. 

The essays of Prof. Lovejoy and Prof. Rogers do not directly ex- 
pound the new theory, and interesting as they are, I must pass 
them over with a bare mention. Prof. Lovejoy examines Pragma- 
tism as held by Prof. Dewey, and attempts to show that Critical 
Realism has good claims to the adherence of Pragmatists. Prof. 
Rogers’s essay on The Problem of Error is a criticism of the ac- 
counts of error given by idealists, neo-realists, and pragmatists ; it 
is written in a fresh and pointed manner. 
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It is impossible, within the limits of a review, to do justice to all 
the argument, always vigorous and often subtle, which this book 
contains. But this matters the less since these essays (and it is. 
the fate, one is sure, their authors would desire for them) will 
certainly form the starting-point for much discussion. 


ALAN DoRWARD. 


Wirklichkeitslehre: Ein Metaphysischer Versuch. Von Hans 
Driescn. Leipzig: Verlag von Emmanuel Reinicke, 1917. 


Tuis work, it is said in the Foreword, is metaphysical in the strictest 
sense. Itis nota Theory of Knowledge, substituted for a metaphysic. 
“ Tt claims to be metaphysic as science, to treat of the real scientific- 
ally. It does this in full consciousness of the inadequacy of human 
reason to the task. Our knowledge is everywhere fragmentary, 
and above all is itso here. But the fragment is better than nothing, 
and that fragmentary knowledge of the real is possible, it is the aim 
of this work to show.” 

This statement gives the general standpoint, especially distin- 
guishing the theory from all those for which logic furnishes the 
key to the nature of reality. Agnostic it might be called on the 
ultimate questions, e.g., Monism or Dualism, yet claiming a value 
for probable propositions, where demonstration is impossible ; in 
some respects confessing to irrationalism, yet through the conception 
of the real as primarily “‘ Wissen,” guarding against a Bergsonian 
form of irrationalism, in spite of some affinity with Bergson. We 
tind at the end that in regard to the “ higher stages ” of the doctrine of 
reality there are no éertain conclusions. The object was, however. 
‘‘to prepare the way for these as questions that have meaning and 
justification,” to show that they ‘must emerge at the end of a 
theory of the real,” e.., the problem whether the dualism of 
experience is ultimate, the problem of a timeless becoming. The 
point of view is qualified by the peculiar outlook of the writer in 
which he supposes himself to be somewhat isolated amongst con- 
temporary thinkers. 

At the close of the Foreword he refers to the character of his 
work as “ erdenfliichtigen,” and as strange to an age which inclines 
to identify the moral with the merely social, the ‘“ inner-worldly ”’ 
in the sense of spatio-temporal conditions with the real, and 
explains his standpoint as involving the position that the kingdom 
of man in the deepest sense is “ not of this world”. 

“In our time philosophy should seriously bethink herself, that 
the earthly is only a small part of her domain. And this not 
merely on theoretic grounds—for the much-be-lauded ‘ Inner- 
worldliness”’ has led to that deification of the state, the terrible 
results of which our generation has experienced.” The book was 
enterei upon in 1905, but not published till 1917. From the 
author’s doctrine of order it derives the method of approach to 
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metaphysics, though only, he observes, as regards the most general 
principles of order. It is not dependent on any special logical 
method. His doctrine of the starting-point of philosophy is at 
least, however, of great importance for the succeeding stages. This 
is the basis—‘‘I experience and have knowledge of something ’— 
or simply, “‘ Ich habe etwas,” the consciousness of this original ‘‘ [”’ 
being raised above the distinctions of unity and multiplicity, and 
of time. It is thus not to be likened to the Cartesian first act of 
thought. This is what Prof. Driesch describes as his solipsism 
of method—not of theory—carrying with it a sharp distinction 
between immediate objects which belong to the original fact, and 
mediate objects which the J is driven to postulate, on account, in 
the first instance, of the fact of becoming in the field of conscious- 
ness. The full significance of this method is brought out in the 
little book, Wissen und denken (1919). For the metaphysician it 
means fundamentally that there is no object except in relation to 
consciousness, materialism in any form being thus rejected. The 
sciences may work independently in their own sphere, but, for 
philosophy, chemistry must always be “my chemistry”. Further 
since this ‘ methodic solipsism ” is a solipsism of knowledge it is 
bound up both with the conception of knowledge as the original 
and type of all relations, and with the culminating speculation con- 
cerning the whole as “thinking upon itself and desiring to complete 
its thought, and working at this task through me and those like me, 
in actual temporal existence’’. And when adjusted to the philoso- 
phy of history which develops from the author’s theory of life in 
the individual and the whole of which it is member, the doctrine 
of knowledge leads to the position that in the evolution of man and 
society the only sure direction of advance is in the line of advanc- 
ing knowledge. It would seem (though this is not explicitly stated) 
that we are to see in the growth of knowledge the expression 
through the process of experience of the reality whose nature 
can only be conceived under the category of knowledge. Why this 
expression is so imperfect, is a question the answer to which is 
given, if at all, in the considerations which lead to provisional 
dualism. Prof. Driesch thus attempts to reconcile the extreme 
opposition between systems which make consciousness as thought 
their starting-point and those which start from the experience of 
becoming, or whilst ascribing in some sense reality to the process 
he endeavours to avoid the results of a consistent philosophy of 
change. The peculiar form he gives to this combination is de- 
termined by that biological philosophy for which he is probably 
best known in this country through his Gifford lectures, 1907-8. 
To understand his theory of reality we have then to bear in mind 
his ‘‘ Philosophy of the Organism”. The passage to this philosophy 
from logic takes place, on the one hand, because in the organic 
world there is best expressed that ideal of ordered unity, wholeness, 
which is the aim of logic. In the organic being we have the com- 
pleted unity which it is the function of thought to seek. The goal 
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of thought would be to see the universe itself as such a whole. 
The relation of logic to metaphysics is, however, not so simple as is 
suggested by monistic systems of metaphysics. It is only possible 
here to refer very briefly to the stages through which we pass from 
the first act of consciousness to the positing of objects which are 
not merely “als ob” independent, which have more than the as- 
sumption of independence made for the worlds of nature and the 
soul—the first order of mediate objects. The further objects are 
beyond the contents of thought as “fiir mich,” they have also an 
independence “an sich”. In the first instance this is only a wish 
or an ideal of logic which wills to rise above itself, in the double 
Hegelian sense of “ aufheben,” and in the end the metaphysical 
undertaking remains a wish. In the strict sense there cannot be a 
refutation of idealism, and Kant does not really prove the existence 
of an “Ansich”. The spirit of Driesch’s metaphysic is indicated 
in his question—Granted the impossibility of a dogmatic metaphysic, 
why would not Kant admit as legitimate a speculative metaphysic ? 
There is, however, he holds, a quality peculiar to metaphysical 
propositions, viz. a certain ‘‘Ténung,” which distinguishes them from 
all logical propositions, and in this there is the hint of a special 
metaphysical faculty. In the notion of ‘“ Ténung,” Driesch admits 
that he makes a concession to ontologism. For in this peculiar 
quality lies the significance of “ wirklich,” as something which is 
more than related to the J, and with it goes the distinction between 
the real and the apparent. In spite of the emphasis he lays on 
this quality, Driesch does not treat it as the chief criterion of truth 
(or truth that ‘makes itself manifest”). The criteria of meta- 
physical truth, “wahrheit,” include those of logical validity, 
“richtigkeit,” and more. Not only the principles of economy and 
non-contradiction are required, but also the test that reality must 

2 such as both to account for experience and to be more than 
experience, and this is much harder to apply, and less certain. 
Our conception of reality, it appears, must be adequate to making 
possible the system of knowledge, but it has also to give meaning 
to experiences which are beyond the sphere of logic—as we find at 
the higher stage of metaphysics. Illustration of Driesch’s method 
of applying the principle that the conditioning must not be poorer 
than the conditioned in its degree of manifoldness may be found in 
his treatment of the spatial relation. He concludes that ‘‘ near” 
has the same significance for reality that it has for nature; geometry 
is not merely subjective but sign of a definite structure of relations 
in the real. But even in the sphere of nature apart from personal 
subjective experience there is a kind of becoming which is not 
experienced in spatial relations—viz., the spaceless becoming of 
that which Driesch describes as “ entelechy,” in his philosophy of 
the organism, and which, as he considers himself to have scientifi- 
cally proved, must be regarded as a factor of nature. The 


1 See Wissen und Denken, vii., 4 and 5. 
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Spinozistic doctrine that every quality of substance in the sphere 
of its unfolded being—natura naturata—has a spatial aspect, is on 
this as well as on other grounds rejected. In the connexions of 
organic nature, only the effects of becoming, and not the preceding 
stages, are marked by the relation of contiguity. The becoming 
of a whole presents itself only in an uncertain and fragmentary 
way in the spatial system. Again the metaphysical significance 
of becoming must be such that to earlier and later, as conditions 
of nature and the soul, correspond distinctions in the real; 
yeveors iS more than ‘“‘schein”. Becoming is taken as more 
fundamental than time. It is ultimately on the ground of this 
law of method, the maintenance in reality of the degrees of 
the manifold in becoming, that we can affirm ‘‘Ganzheit”’ 
of reality; v.e., that kind of wholeness which is an actual element 
of the structure of the real experienced by us under the form 
of temporal becoming. In the principle of ‘‘ ganzheit’’ the de- 
mand of logic for an ordered system has its metaphysical justifi- 
cation. It is in the development of this conception that Prof. 
Driesch brings out the full results of his biological philosophy, and 
taking the clue of the spaceless stages of becoming in the individual, 
makes an exceedingly interesting attempt at an interpretation of 
the history of life and human history by a free use of the idea of an 
‘“‘entelechy ” guiding the evolution of larger wholes. He fails how- 
ever to trace any unmistakeable signs of a real evolution correspond- 
ing to that of the growth of the individual to the goal of maturity, 
either in the development of the species, or history, whether of the 
animal race or of humanity as a whole. On the one hand there is 
no discernible goal in phylogeny, and the immense variety of 
species together with their arrested development remains a mystery. 
On the other hand, there is in the sphere of human history, in 
the first place, no sufficient ground for taking races or nations as 
intermediate wholes: the main lines of advance have been common 
at least to great groups of peoples. He does not admit a ground 
of real distinction in the contribution of the national 760s to cul- 
ture. This is part of his hostility to Hegelianism. A history of 
the essential line of evolution we have in the sciences, philo- 
sophy, art, could be written without any reference to political 
or national conditions, though in this line we ought to see the 
true source of all history. For what is gained here cannot be 
lost, so long as there is memory preserving the past in the present. 
In the second place neither can the evolution of the super-personal 
be traced in the history of humanity as a whole. So-called historic 
laws concern the results of fortuitous cumulation of conditions, 
not connected in an evolutionary way. Yet there are many im- 
pressive signs of ‘‘ wholeness ” even in the inanimate world. Only 
the spell which Darwinism exercised over the latter half of the 
nineteenth century blinded us, in Driesch’s view, to the truth of 
that concept of the harmony of nature with the conditions of life 
which Darwinism itself does not destroy. In the organic world 
there are the facts at least of reproduction and inheritance. But 
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though the totality of life might be conceived as a self-evolving 
whole, yet, inasmuch as there is no temporal goal for such an evolu- 
tion, its ultimate nature would have to be sought in the sphere ot 
the spiritual. Turning to human history Driesch finds a striking 
harmony between social need and individual vocation, and between 
functions mutually related, as those of teacher and taught, and 
also in what Hegel calls the “ List der Vernunft,”’ over-riding 
individual purposes for common ends. 

If some of these speculations appear fantastic, we are on firmer 
ground in his interpretation of the moral consciousness in its two 
expressions, duty with its attendant phenomenon of remorse to 
which great significance is attached, and sympathy indicating 
individual membership of a whole. Any consistent monadism is 
then disproved, it is argued, by history. As earlier noticed, how- 
ever, the only undeniably evolutionary line is the growth of 
knowledge, and all steps of ‘‘ progress ” in ethics, art, politics, etc., 
result from this. In general, then, although no scientific proof of 
a real evolution in history as a whole can be given, it is concluded 
that this conception is the ideal of a scientific history. The evolu- 
tionary conceptions are regarded both as logically required by the 
facts, and as justified in the sphere of individual biology. The 
category of the super-personal, however, can only be applied to 
the whole of history, if we allow the conception of a non-spatial 
process, fragmentary phenomena or by-products of which are ex- 
perienced in their spatial expression. The total human process 
would then be at the most only a part of history as evolution, with 
no earthly réAos. At the least the total fact of human existence 
on earth might signify only a single stage in the evolution of the 
unknowable. Since all that is non-evolutionary in this sense, is 
regarded by Driesch as in the most essential respect ‘“ Zufall,” 
with its special forms of error and evil, the treatment of the prob- 
lem of ‘‘ Zufall ” is obviously of the first importance. In its simplest 
interpretation ‘‘ Zufall’”’ seems very near to Aristotle’s rvxy; it is 
all that is not intelligible in relation to the whole teleologically con- 
ceived, it is “ nicht-ganzheit””. It is, moreover, in the end referred 
for its source to the material, Ay. Very characteristic of Driesch’s 
standpoint is the combination of the criticism of knowledge, for 
which—since knowledge is the original relation—the question is, 
why the whole is not truly reflected in the mind of every individual 
knower, with the criticism of practice, for which evil and pain are 
more formidable obstacles to monism than error, since they are 
not only “ nicht-ganzheit”’ but “ gegen-ganzheit”. The analysis 
of error suggests that the knower, with his foreknowledge of order, 
and the known are parts of a single whole, whilst the nature of 
wholeness is obscured. Why is knowledge only pure in the case 
of the pure or categorical concepts of order, the original signs— 
this, such, different, etc., and the Kantian categories which, as 
follows from Driesch’s ! solipsistic starting-point, are not primordial, 


1Cf. Wissen und Denken, v., 5. 
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but must be postulated if nature is not to be chaotic? If know- 
ledge is the original relation, why is it clouded in the case of 
empirical universals ? 

The suggested solution is that this occurs because the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge is bound up with materiality, the sense-organs, 
the nervous system. In the application of this explanation to the 
case of memory, Driesch, as he observes, agrees for the most part 
with Bergson. The universality of the relation of knowledge dis- 
closes itself, however, in the mind’s consciousness of this limita- 
tion. We are then brought up against the ultimate problem— 
What must be the nature of reality to account for this experience 
shot through with dualism—as ‘ nicht-ganzheit,”’ error and evil ? 
Hither there must be a corresponding dualism in the real, or 
wholeness in reality—together with a fundamental incapacity of 
the “I” to comprehend the whole. The latter alternative might 
seem to be favoured by Driesch’s statement of the one proposition 
that is metaphysically certain, viz., “ Reality is such as to make 
possible knowing individuals, who, in spite of all the chance and 
error of their experience, posit and give value to the conception of 
the world-order”’. But neither thus would dualism appear to be 
avoided. The strongest argument for a rejection of Spinozistic, 
and of other forms of, monism, Driesch finds in the fact that 
certain manifestations of chance, viz. disease and evil, are not only 
negatively lacking in organic character, but positively hostile to it. 
In this metaphysical distinction between error and evil, he is 
again opposed to Hegelianism. Dualism, then, is the last word of 
a completed experience, metaphysically interpreted, a dualism 
which recognises not only the combination of ‘ Ganzheit”’ and 
“ Zufall” but the fundamental unintelligibility of “here” and 
“now”. This opposition must be carried over into the original 
relations, aS an opposition of the same character. There is, how- 
ever, what Driesch calls a higher stage of metaphysics at which 
the proklem is considered from a somewhat new standpoint. It 
is this part of the work which is perhaps most independent of 
tradition as well as most speculative, and in which the method 
may appear most vulnerable to criticism. It is here that answers 
are suggested to questions which the general method recognises 
as unanswerable. 

Prof. Driesch’s contention in regard to metaphysical propositions 
on the whole, that they may have legitimacy and value although 
not more than probability can be ascribed to them, appears just, if 
the metaphysical impulse does, as he argues, proceed from the 
necessities of thought—an argument which would be more con- 
vincing if not hampered by his solipsistic starting-point. The 
further position of the higher metaphysic, that the questions to 
which not even a probable, but only a speculative, answer can be 
given, are still within the province of metaphysic, seems also valid, 
if philosophy is concerned not only with man’s nature as a logical 
being, but with the effect upon his consciousness of the totality of 
his experience. It is in this light that we may understand Driesch’s 
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treatment of the facts of suffering and death, his paradox that the 
knowledge of death opens the door to the highest metaphysic. 
The argument rests on the position that all higher suffering, 
especially philosophic suffering, suffering for knowledge, although 
subjective feeling, yet most clearly refers to conditions which are 
bound up with the original conceptions of relation, whole and not- 
whole, and that suffering pervades all experience, only disappearing 
in pure logical-mathematical, and perhaps in wsthetic, contempla- 
tion. There is an immediate connexion between the feeling oi 
pain and the original relation of knowledge. Suffering, then, is 
fundamentally real for experience, increasing in proportion to 
knowledge. In any estimate of Driesch’s treatment of suffering as 
an original fact, we must bear in mind the positions, that conscious- 
ness is primordial, the relation of knowledge original, and this re- 
lation always attended with suffering, the source of which asserts 
itself as the non-wholeness of things, their anti-organic character. 
Suffering it would seem logically involves reconciliation—at least 
this would be a logical consummation. The speculation then reason- 
ably follows—that death restores that wholeness for which all ex- 
perience groans and travails in pain. Further the special form of 
vitalism which Driesch adopts, together with his theory of conscious- 
ness or “ Wissen’’ as reality and the principle of the conservation 
in the real of the degree of the manifold of experience, permit, in 
his view, the thought that the beginning and end of life may mean 
a transition from and to a state of being beyond becoming. But this 
is only speculation. We do not know whether matter may not be 
the principle of individuation. It is, however, in the sphere of 
knowledge and its promotion that we are to recognise the only 
really progressive acts of the individual, his only experience of the 
non-earthly. ‘‘ Knowledge alone is the light in the darkness” of 
human history. In this and the exercise of charity it would seem 
some reality is given to life. All other so-called ends are either vain, 
or are at best means, e.g. social justice, material betterment. 

The idea of the whole as thinking upon itself and thinking 
through individual minds is in some form almost as old as phil- 
osophy, but Prof. Driesch’s method of arriving at it and the practical 
outlook he associates with it have great freshness and individuality. 
Through knowledge alone do we approach reality. The extreme 
application of this view in the depreciation of the practical life as 
only a hindrance to the advance of knowledge, in which Driesch 
departs from the greatest of his predecessors in the exaltation of the 
theoretic activity, does not seem altogether consistent with the 
preliminary treatment of human history as at least the sphere in 
which the moral consciousness testifies to membership of a whole 
and the correspondence of individual and social needs signifies the 
workings of the universal in humanity. The practical, as a field for 
the evolution of the spirit of the whole, would appear to be not less 
essential than the theoretic to the end of that ‘ transformation ”’ of 
appearance through which it is brought nearer reality, if I may 
borrow the phrase of another philosophy. A further interpreta- 
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tion of the practical experience of the relations of persons, as a part 
of the growth of real knowledge, seems required but is not given ; 
for the speculations suggested by such phenomena as are investi- 
gated to-day—as “telepathy,” ete., which Driesch considers to be 
worthy of philosophic interest, concern only the extension of know- 
ledge in the strict sense. 

The question which keeps recurring at every stage of this book 
in which two great lines of thought are so interwoven, is—Does the 
whole conception of metaphysics here set forth stand or fall with 
the solipsistic starting-point and method ? If so, the superstructure 
would indeed appear to be weak in respect to its foundation, since 
Ionly posit the first stage of mediate objects, nature and other 
selves, ‘‘as if” independent, in order to make first experience, ¢.g., 
of the fact of becoming, intelligible, whilst the second stage of 
mediated-mediate objects, thought of as utterly real in themselves, 
are posited on account of the needs and aspirations of logic. But 
a logic which starts solipsistically would have no strength for the 
metaphysical task, if even it feels the need of comprehending ex- 
perience at all or can rightly be called logic. 

It may be suggested that the solipsistic beginning, which does 
not seem to give the truth of first experience, whether from the 
psychological, logical or practical standpoint, is not essential to 
Driesch’s metaphysics as a whole though an idealistic point of 
departure is essential. But space forbids the working out of this 
possibility. As regards the final question of Deism, Atheism is 
definitely rejected, because in Driesch’s view, without the concep- 
tion of God in some form, the real cannot be conceived ; but the 
problem of Pantheism or Theism is left open. Genuine Pantheism, 
it is argued, must be of the Bergsonian type or creative— Dieu 
se fait” ; and the only freedom possible, in the metaphysical sense, is 
the freedom of the whole, as creative. To this conception, it may 
be added, the whole tenor of the work seems to incline. 

The problem of the dualism of the real, is once more faced with 
the question, “ Does Zufall proceed from God,”—“ nicht-ganzheit, 
from ganzheit”? It is suggested that the question is at least not 
meaningless. In this form the paradox appears perhaps more in- 
tolerable than that of the unmoved source of movement, or the 
uncaused cause, but it is of the same kind. The statement of the 
conceivability of the question does not, however, seem consistent 
with the rejection of the Hegelian principle of contradiction as 
fundamental irrationalism. 

The reader of this remarkable book, the interest of which it is 
not possible to convey in a short notice, is constantly reminded by 
something indescribable in its rugged style and point of view, that 
there is some relation between a philosophy and the time to which 
it belongs. It appears as if conceived in the spirit of a Stoic of the 
latter days of the Roman Empire, who might feel himself to be 
thinking in an age of civilisation which is possibly passing away. 

Hivpa D. OaKe.ey. 
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The Letters of William James. Edited by his son, Henry James. In 
2 vols. Longmans, Green & Co., 1920. Pp. xx, 348, and xii, 382. 
Price 42s. net. 


Tue publishers’ announcement on the paper cover describes the contents 

as ‘‘ A selection from the letters of the late William James covering the 
period from his boyhvod to the time of his death. The great majority 
of the letters are informal and intimate, while those of a wholly technical 
or polemic character have not been included.” The editor has “added 
such notes as seemed necessary in the interest of clearness” ; but has 
“tried to leave the reader to his own conclusions ” (Preface, vii.). 

To readers of Minp these Letters emphatically stand in no need of re- 
commendation ; though naturally philosophers will regret the omissions 
which consideration for the interests of a wider public no doubt made 
inevitable. What we chiefly miss is indications of the manner in which 
James came by those fertile ideas as to the nature and function of con- 
sciousness, which made his Principles of Psychology a mile-stone in the 
history, not only of the titular subject, but of every branch of philosophy.' 

An exception to this last remark should perhaps be made, as regards 
the influence of Renouvier in shaping James’s views on the “will to 
believe”. Writing to Renouvier in 1896, he says :— 

**T sent you a New World the other day . . . with an article in it 
called ‘The Will to Believe,’ in which (if you took the trouble to glance 
at it) you probably recognised how completely I am still your disciple. 
In this point perhaps more fully than in any other ; and this point is 
central ” (ii., p. 44). 

An entry in one of James’s note-books, dated April 30, 1870 (ct. 28), 
runs :— 

*T think that yesterday was a crisis in my life. I finished the first 
part of Renouvier’s sezond ‘ Essais’ and see no reason why his definition 
of Free Will—‘ the sustaining of a thought because I choose to when I 
might have other thoughts ’"—need be the definition of an illusion. At 
any rate, I will assume for the present—until next year—that it is no 
illusion. My first act of free will shall be to believe in free will? For 


'**Tt is not the purpose of this book to trace the origin of his ideas [in 
the Principles] or their influence on contemporary discussion. But any 
reader who will glance at Prof. Perry’s annotated ‘ List’ of his published 
work may see that he had written important papers by 1883, and that 
most of what was original in his psychology must by then have been 
present to his mind ” (i., pp. 223- 224). 

2 Of. Principles of Psychology, ii., pp. 573-574. ‘* When scientific and 
moral postulates war thus with each other and objective proof is not to 
be had, the only course is voluntary choice, for scepticism itself, if 
systematic, is also voluntary choice. If, meanwhile, the will be unde- 
termined, it would seem only fitting that the belief in its indetermination 
should be voluntarily chosen from amongst other possible beliefs. Free- 
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the remainder of the year, I will abstain from the mere speculation and 
contemplative Grubelei in which my nature takes most delight, and 
voluntarily cultivate the feeling of moral freedom, by reading books 
favourable to it, as well as byacting. After the 1st of January, my callow 
skin being somewhat fledged, I may perhaps return to metaphysical study 
and skepticism without danger to my powers of action. For the present 
then remember : care little for speculation ; much for the form of my 
action . . . Principiis obsta — To-day has furnished the exceptionally 
passionate initiative which Bain posits as needful for the acquisition of 
habits. I will see to the sequel ” (i., pp. 147-148). 

To Shadworth Hodgson, too, James felt that he owed much, especially 
in regard to the “method of attacking problems, by asking what their 
terms are ‘known as’’’.! But it was precisely on the most fundamental 
questions that he definitely parted company with that writer, and above 
all on this “central point” of freedom. Writing to Hodgson in December, 
1885, he says :— 

“‘T have just . . . re-read with much care your ‘Dialogue on Free 
Will’ in the last Minp ... As for the Free Will article, I have very 
little to say, for it leaves entirely untouched what seems to me the only 
living issue involved. .. . The distinctions between vis impressa and vis 
insita, and compulsion and ‘ reaction’ mean nothing in a monistic world ; 
and any world is a monism in which the parts to come are, as they are in 
your world, absolutely involved and presupposed in the parts that are 
already given. Were such a monism a palpable optimism, 10 man would 
be so foolish as to care whether it was predetermined or not, or to ask 
whether he was or was not what you call a ‘real agent’. . . . The question 
of free will owes its entire being to a difficulty you disdain to notice, namely 
that we cannot rejoice in such a whole, for it is not a palpable optimism, and 
yet, if it be predetermined, we must treat itas a whole. Indeterminism is 
the only way to break the world into good parts and into bad, and to 
stand by the former as against the latter. . . . For life is evil. Two 
souls are in my breast; I see the better, and in the very act of seeing it 
Ido the worse. To say that the molecules of the nebula implied this and 
shall have implied it to all eternity, so often as it recurs, is to condemn 
me to that ‘dilemma’ of pessimism or subjectivism of which I once 
wrote,? and which seems to have so little relevance to you, and to which 
all talk about abstractions erected into entiiies, and compulsion vs. free- 
dom, are simply irrelevant. What living man cares for such niceties, 
when the real problem stares him in the face of how practically to meet 
« world foredone, with no possibilities left in it?” (i., pp. 243-245). 

Of writers belonging more to his own generation, James’s heart went 
out most to Bergson; though in writing to him, as to others, James 
makes no secret of the fact that “there are many points in your philosophy 
I don’t yet grasp” *(ii., pp. 308-309). Here again it was Bergson’s defence 
of freedom that most fired his enthusiasm. In a letter to F. C. 8S. 
Schiller in 1907 he says :— 

“But have you read Bergson’s new book?/* It seems to me that 


dom’s first deed should be to affirm itself... . Nor do I deny that 
effort may be needed to keep the faith in freedom, when they [sc. ‘ de- 
terministic arguments ’] press upon it, upright in the mind.” 

1 See e.g. letter to S. H. on p. 328 of vol. ii. 

2See The Dilemma of Determinism, first published in the Unitarian 
7 for September, 1884, and republished in The Will to Belveve, in 

97. 

3 Cf. ii., p. 184. 4 L’Evolution Créatrice. 
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nothing is important in comparison with that divine apparition. All 
our positions, real time, a growing world, asserted magisterially, and the 
beast intellectualism killed absolutely dead! The whole flowed round by 
a style incomparable as it seems to me. Read it, and digest it if you can. 
Much of it I can’t yet assimilate.” 

To Bergson himself, writing on the same day, he says :— 

‘*O my Bergson, you are a magician, and your book is a marvel, a real 
wonder in the history of philosophy, making, if I mistake not, an entirely 
new era in respect of matter, but unlike the works of genius of the 
‘ transcendentalist’ movement (which are so obscurely and abominably 
and inaccessibly written) a pure classic in point of form. ... There! 
have I praised you enough? What every genuine philosopher (every 
genuine man, in fact) craves most is praise—although the philosophers 
generally call it recognition. . . . 

‘*T feel that at bottom we are fighting the same fight, you as a com- 
mander, I in the ranks. The position we are rescuing is ‘Tychism’ and 
a really growing world. But whereas I have hitherto found no better 
way of defending Tychism than by aftirming the spontaneous addition of 
discrete elements of being (or their subtraction) thereby playing the game 
with intellectualist weapons, you set things straight at a single stroke by 
your fundamental conception of the continuously cieative nature of reality. 
[think that one of your happiest strokes is your reduction of ‘ finality,’ 
as usually taken, to its status alongside of efficient causality, as the twin 
daughters of intellectualism. But this vaguer and truer finality restored 
to its rights will be a difficult thing to give content to” (ii., pp. 290-292). 

The ease and unfailing felicity of expression in James’s letters make 
one wonder whether much of the labour of polishing and re-writing, to 
which he submitted himself in the preparation of his works, may not have 
been misplaced. As Prof. Santayana truly says,! James “ didn’t talk like 
a book, and didn’t write like a book, except like one of his own”. But his 
literary conscience was of the most sensitive nature, and would never per- 
mit him to impose on the reader the burden that belongs properly to the 
writer. The form of literary bad manners that annoyed him more than any 
other was unbridled indulgence in the peculiar argot of the class-rcom. 

*““Tam getting impatient,” he says (in 1905), “with the awful abstract 
rigmarole in which our American philosophers obscure the truth. It will 
be fatal. It revives the palmy days of Hegelianism. It means utter re- 
laxation of intellectual duty, and God will smite it. If there’s anything 
he hates it is that kind of oozy writing” (ii., p. 237). 

Even with the limitations that the editor has set himself, there is much 
more of strictly philosophical interest in these vols., in the way of in- 
formal elucidation of James’s views, than a few quotations could possibly 
do justice to. But, apart from letters bearing specially on the philosophy 
of religion (where, one surmises, the pruning process has been less severe), 
we may indicate a few passages that seem specially instructive for the 
serious student of James, viz. :—vol. i., pp. 199 f.; vol. ii., pp. 48 f. and 
207 f. (on the ‘ will to believe’); 271-272, and 295 f. (on ‘ pragmatism ’) ; 
236 (difficulties as regards ‘radical empiricism’); 190 (practical influence 
of Emerson) ; 323 f. (‘I can’t help suspecting that Driesch is unjust to 
the possibilities of purely mechanical action. Candle-flames, waterfalls, 
eddies in streams, to say nothing of ‘vortex atoms,’ seem to perpetuate 
themselves, and repair their injuries”); 344-347 (Letter and post-cards 
to Henry Adams on the ‘second law of thermo-dynamics’ in its relation 
to human values) ; 353 (on Bertrand Russell’s theory of ‘ propositions ’. 


1 Character and Opinion in the United States, p. 95. 
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‘*«¢ Propositions’ are expressly devised for quibbling between realities and 
beliefs. . . . You cau get no honest discussion out of such terms ”’). 


Howarp V. Knox. 


The Reactions Between Dogma and Philosophy. Illustrated from the 
Works of S. Thomas Aquinas. By P. H. WicksteEp, M.A., Litt.D. 
London: Williams & Norgate, 1920. Pp. xxvi, 669. 


The thanks of all students of the great Graeco-Roman philosophic tradi- 
tion and its influence on Christian thought are abundantly due to Dr. 
Wicksteed for this second series of Hibbert lectures in a field which he 
has long made his own by sympathetic study. He has given us a full 
and careful account of St. Thomas’s view of the place of the soul of man 
in the Universe, its destiny and the journey through time by which it 
achieves that destiny, with an admirably full documentation in the way of 
ample extracts from the saint’s voluminous works, as well as an often 
penetrating account of the origin of Thomas’s views in the Aristotelian 
philosophy and the way in which they have been influenced by the 
Arabian developments of Aristotelianism. In many ways this volume would 
make an admirable first introduction to Thomism for a student anxious to 
understand one of the most living of philosophies, but perplexed where 
to turn for his guide through the difficulties of an elaborate and unfamiliar 
terminology. There is hardly any side of Thomas’s multifarious activity, 
except, perhaps, naturally enough, his political speculation, upon which 
Dr. Wicksteed does not throw light. His vast reading and wide learning 
is shown throughout by a familiarity with the Cappadocian fathers, the 
great Moslem philosophers, the fcunders of Western Scholasticism, which 
makes the writer of a notice like this realise his own ignorance with a 
genuine sense of shame, and the learning is combined with a very real 
and thorough spiritual sympathy. If anyone still doubts whether 
Thomas is a great thinker and a great interpreter of religious truth whose 
work is one of the permanent treasures of our intellectual inheritance, I 
recommend him to give his careful consideration to this estimate passed 
by a student whose antecedents might be supposed to make for a bias 
against rather than in favour of the official philosopher of the Roman 
Church. Of course I do not mean to say that Dr. Wicksteed’s personal 
attitude towards the dogmas and ceremonial of institutional Christianity is 
not reflected anywhere in his elaborate volume. Such complete detach- 
ment is perhaps unattainable by man, and the pretence of having attained 
it is commonly no more than an irritating pose. It is only to be expected 
that a writer of Dr. Wicksteed’s known position should take it for granted, 
for example, that there are fundamental internal contradictions in the 
‘ Athanasian ’ theology and that Thomas’s scrupulous anxiety to do full 
justice to the whole of what he regarded as the divinely guaranteed truth 
ends in making these concealed contradictions patent. For my own 
part, I do not feel any confidence in the existence of the supposed 
contradictions, and I note that Dr. Wicksteed rather takes it for 
granted that they are there than attempts to make it quite clear 
what they are. (It must be remembered, of course, that the book con- 
sists of lectures delivered on the Hibbert foundation, and that a large 
part of the lecturer’s audience would probably have been prepared to 
concede his position without discussion, so that the rules of the dia- 
lectical game do not require that it should be formally established.) 
An ‘ Athanasian’ may be pardoned if he is occasionally sensible of a 
slight touch of self-complacency in the tone of the references to these 
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supposed contradictions, and occasionally tempted to remember Bishop 
Horsley’s recommendation to Priestley to study the Parmenides. But it 
must be said at once that this slightly superior attitude towards ‘ Athan- 
asian ’ theology nowhere seriously disturbs the deep general sympathy of 
Dr. Wicksteed for the Angelic doctor’s conceptions of the character and 
goal of the Christian life. 

It would perhaps be ungracious to confess to a certain disappointment 
with the conclusion of a work which one has read with admiration, enjoy- 
ment, and profit. Yet I own I do feel a little disappointed that, in giving 
us as much as he has done, Dr. Wicksteed has not given us more. His 
title raised in me the hope that he would have something to say on his 
own account about the permanent value for philosophical thought of the 
intellectual formule in which saints who are also thinkers have sought 
to express their deepest convictions about the Divine, and the permanent 
value for active religious faith of intellectual formulations of doctrine. 
I should have been glad to know not only how dogma and philosophical 
speculation are related in the great Thomistic synthesis, but on what 
terms, if any, Dr. Wicksteed himself holds they can and should live to- 
gether. Does he recognise that theological dogmas have any rightful 
place in human thought, and if so, what is that place? In his lectures as 
he has given them to us Dr. Wicksteed seems to provide no answer to 
this question. Perhaps he would say that his business was with St. 
Thomas’s answer to the question, and that he was not called on to obtrude 
his own solution, if he has one, on the reader. I confess that, formally, 
this is a perfectly sufticient answer—and yet, I should have liked to know 
what Dr. Wicksteed himself thinks, and I fancy other readers will share 
my feeling. 

Perhaps I may be allowed to make one other criticism. Iam not sure 
that when Dr. Wicksteed is expounding the Peripateticism of Aristotle 
he is quite as thoroughly at home as he is when he is dealing with: 
Avicenna or Averroes or Albertus Magnus. He evidently feels himself 
to be addressing auditors who need to be to!d rather carefully what 
Aristotle himself thought, not an audience whose general acquaintance 
with Aristotelianism may be presupposed. Hence | think it a pity that 
his account of the Aristotelian theory of knowledge should lay an undue 
emphasis on the points of difference between Plato and Aristotle. It is 
not too much to say that the general impression Dr. Wicksteed’s exposi- 
tion would give to a hearer to whom it came as a first introduction to 
Aristotle would be that Aristotle taught a kind of sensationalistic nominal- 
ism by contrast with the realism of Plato, and, in particular, that he 
believed, after the fashion of Mill, in “induction from experience” as 
the foundation of science. I do not suppose that Dr. Wicksteed himself 
for a moment accepts this as a correct estimate of Aristotle, but he has at 
least expressed himself very unguardedly. No one would gather from 
his statements that Aristotle regarded ‘‘ induction ” as a purely dialectical 
procedure which ‘‘ points out something but does not prove it,” and Iam 
afraid that his unfortunate and not very accurate assertion that Aristotle 
looked on universals as products of “abstraction ” wholly obscures the point 
that Aristotle is all through neither a terminalist nor a conceptualist but a 
“moderate realist,” a firm believer in wniversaliain rebus. The difficulty of 
giving the beginner an accurate preliminary summary of Aristotelianism 
arises, in fact, from the want of unity in Aristotle’s own thinking. It is 
everywhere an attempt at fusing two incompatibles, Ionian ‘‘ naturalism ” 
and the “spiritualism ” of Plato. It is tempting to the expositor to seek 
simplification by suppressing one of the two incompatibles, but to suppress 
either is to transform Aristotelian doctrine into something Aristotle would 
not have recognised, and to suppress the Platonism is to sink just the 
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side of the whole about which Aristotle manifestly cared most. I think 
[ detect the same tendency in the very careful study of the Aristotelian 
theory which is most important of all for the study of the great scholastics, 
the doctrine of the intellectus ayens and its relations with the intellects 
possibilis. Dr. Wicksteed expounds the rival mediaeval variations of the 
doctrine (Avicenna, Averroes, Thomas) most admirably, but when he in- 
dicates his own conviction that Avicenna comes nearest to the genuine 
sense of the master, I feel a certain hesitation in following him. I am 
not even satisfied that the commonly current statement that Aristotle 
disbelieved in the immortality of the individual soul is justified. 
Aristotle’s utterances about the vods which “comes from outside” and 
is ‘alone immortal” are so brief and broken that it seems to me impos- 
sible to found any dogmatic statement on them. There is nothing in his 
words necessarily inconsistent with a belief in personal immortality. 
Plato was certainly in earnest about that belief if ever a man has been, 
yet, as anyone who has pondered the T'imaeus will see, Plato might per- 
fectly well have said exactly what Aristotle has said about the perish- 
ability of everything but the vots which is the kernel of the soul. Most 
of the later Platonists (notably Plotinus and Proclus) are quite explicit 
on the point that the “ irrational ’’ element in the soul perishes at death, 
but they would have been indignant if they had been told that this is any 
bar to the indestructibility of our personality. Hence I do not think 
Aristotle’s language warrants any confident assertion one way or the other 
about his view of the ‘‘ destiny of the individual”; as to his personal 
convictions on the point, which may or may not have been in accord with 
his theoretical psychology, the emphatic language of the Ethics about 
“putting on immortality ” by the practice of the vita speculativa seems to 
me to have some signiticance as indicating Platonist sympathies. (It is 
worth noting that there is a really excellently authenticated story, pre- 
served by Proclus, according to which Aristotle professed himself satis- 
tied by the performance of a ‘ hypnotist’ with his subject that the soul is 
in fact ‘‘ separable from the body”’. The evidence for the incident is far 
too good to permit a hasty rejection of the tale as apocryphal.) I note, by 
the way, that Dr. Wicksteed is perhaps not so well acquainted with Neo- 
Platonism as with most of the other important sources of Thomistic 
thought. He makes frequent use of the so-called Areopagite, but barely 
refers to Proclus, the source of the ‘ Areopagite’s ’ teaching, and apparently 
has never seen the important work of Proclus (the crotxeiwors OeohoyeKy | 
to which he is alluding in this single reference (p. 34).!_ It is significant 
that even Plotinus is cited by the pages of the Didot reprint of Creuzer’s 
atrocious text. Dr. Wicksteed seems to know nothing of the scholarly 
editions of Kirchhoff, H. F. Mueller, and Volkmann. This is unfortunate, 
since it means that a great deal which is Neo-Platonic ‘‘ common good ” 
thus comes to appear in Dr, Wicksteed’s work as if it were something 
peculiar to the Christian schoolmen, or perhaps to Thomas himself. | 
sincerely hope these remarks will not be taken as intended in any way tw 
detract from the very great merits of Dr. Wicksteed’s admirable study 
which I commend without reservation to every one who desires to under- 
stand the real mind of one of the greatest of Christian thinkers and to 


‘It is said on p. 34 that “a work ” of Proclus ‘ passed current ” in the 
middle ages as The Theology of Aristotle, and on p. 35 that Thomas knew 
that this work was really by Proclus and recognised a treatise known as 
the De Causis and ascribed to Aristotle as an epitome of the Theology. 
This obscures the point that the work in question, the Theology, actually is 
the book of which the De Causis isa fragmentary Latin translation (not an 
‘epitome ”), as Thomas correctly says in one of his latest works. 
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enter into his spirit. To all lovers of Dante this study of the philosopher 
whose thought is most akin to Dante’s own should be absolutely indispens- 
able, all the more that it comes from a writer who has already done so 
much through a long life to make Dante known and loved in our country. 

For a work in which there are so many extended extracts from Latin 
authors the volume is commendably free from printer’s errors. I subjoin 
a note of a few of the principal ones I have detected :— 

p. 25, Plotinus died a.p. 269-70 (not 279 as stated). _p. 69, 1. 7, duvpor, 
1, dkipov. p. 89, 1. 20, infedelis, 1. infidelis. p. 113, 1. 14, natione, 1. 
ratione. p. 172, 1.11, calyx, 1. calix. p. 179, 1. 12, voluntus, 1. voluntas. 
p. 200, 1. 25, magnitudinis, 1. magnitudines. p. 290, 1. rodpevor, 1. 
movovpevor. p. 292, 1. 11, dAcov, 1. Any (as in the Oxford text of Erigena). 
p. 303, last line of text, cap. 67, 1. cap. 69. p. 316, n. even, 1. ever. p. 
337, 1. 15, for iévat, 1. iévar ts. pp. 338, 1. 14, delete the comma after airis. 
p. 339, 1. 3, from below, read airjs for airs and ro for 76. p. 348, 1. 15, 
patetur, 1. fatetur. p. 354, 1. 27, Athenasius, 1. Athanasius. p. 455, 
1. 12, passibilis, (?)1. possibilis. p. 479, 1.7, éyxaraOnpevos, 1. éyxa@npevos. 
p. 531, 1. 22, ventri, 1. ventris. p. 578, 1. 19, egediuntur, 1. egrediuntur. 
p. 591, 1. 14, rationilis, 1. rationalis. p. 617, 1. 3, ferratur, 1. feratur ; 
l. 15, commestio, 1. comestio. p. 637, 1. 20, cap. 51. 1. lib. tii. cap. 51. 
p- 658, 1, 14 pq, a: py. 

It is a very unfortunate slip that on p. 77 the first hypostasis of Plotinus 
is called ‘The Existent’ (so also p. 335 7d dv), since it is notorious that 
the One, which is the first hypostasis, is held by all Platonists to be 


Umepovowov. 
A. E. Taytor. 


The Rational Good: A Study in the Logic of Practice. By L. T. 
Hosnousr. London: George Allen & Unwin, 1921. Pp. 165. 


This book is the first stage in a most courageous enterprise. Mr. Hob- 
house believes, like most of us, that the great need of our time is to learn 
how to apply first principles to the social structure. Unlike most of us 
he does not stop at this point, but endeavours to meet the need. The 
Rational Good is his attempt to establish and explain the relevant first 
principles ; and the successors to it which he promises us are designed to 
furnish the application. 

Here, therefore, as he says, ‘‘we are concerned with the function of 
Reason in practical life. We shall inquire whether there is a rational 
and therefore a demonstrable, standard of values to which the actions of 
man and the institutions of society may be referred for judgment. If 
we find such a standard, which we may call the Rational Good, we shall 
have to ask in what sort of life inward and outward is it realised, what 
authority and power does it possess to dominate the actual conduct of 
men, and what light does it throw on the relation between human aspira- 
tions and the cosmic processes among which the life of the race is 
numbered.” 

The central theme of the book is its analysis of the Rational Good in the 
three chapters entitled respectively “The Rational,” “The Good,” and “The 
Rational Good”. The discussion of this central problem is introduced by 
a psychological inquiry into the extent to which rational control really 
does exist. This inquiry occupies two chapters, one on The Springs of 
Action, the other on Impulse and Control. The other questions indicated 
in the passage I have quoted are discussed in the concluding chapters of 
the book. They deal with “The Realised Good,” “Applications,” and 


“* Tmplications ”’. 
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The psychological introduction amply suffices to prove that Reason, so 
far from being an intruder into the human mind or a mere passenger in 
impulsive process, is in fact a permanent element in the control of human 
action. These chapters, therefore, succeed in their main design, and 
they supply a most timely antidote to several fashionable theories. 
On the other hand, they are perhaps too condensed to be as thorough 
as one might wish. “ Impulse-feeling,’” Mr. Hobhouse concludes, ‘‘is 
completely transformed by a development, which, taken as a whole, 
tends to combine its centrifugal elements into an organised body, directed 
to comprehensive ends which are formulated in large and articulate con- 
ceptions of the significance of conduct.’ Quite so, but a ‘ruling passion,’ 
to put the point mildly, may simulate sovereign reason so closely that we 
need some further criterion than order, or even than attainable stability 
and comprehensiveness, in order to distinguish the two with sufficient 
clearness. And again, Reason, surely, may disrupt as well as unite. The 
desire to ‘‘see fair,’’ to which Mr. Hobhouse refers so often, may some- 
times tear a man in two, and it is at least conceivable that politica! 
disorder is more probable under a ruler of Wilson’s type than under one 
of Clémenceau’s. 

In the central part of his argument Mr. Hobhouse holds that “ Reason 
generically is the principle of connexion systematically applied” and that 
the Good is ‘‘a harmony of experience and feeling”. (When we call a 
thing good we mean that it is the object of a favourable disposition.) 
The Rational Good, therefore, is the comprehensive consilience of the 
whole body of feeling experienced or capable of being experienced by 
any sentient beings whose behaviour may affect one another. The 
Practical Reason is the effort of the mind towards harmony with itself 
and with nature. This effort is felt to be a moral obligation by all who 
are not morally defective because of the fundamental similarities in our 
common human nature. It is irrational to treat equal beings unequally. 

These are large issues, and a few meagre comments on some of them 
will exhaust the space at my disposal. 

Nearly every one agrees that the best things in life conduce the most 
towards orderliness and stability. On the other hand, there is no 
absurdity in holding that a crowded hour of fleeting and wayward but 
supreme excellence might be worth half a dozen humdrum existences 
however great the stability of these latter might be. We have, in fact, 
many standards of value in addition to this tendency towards order and 
stability. Irrespective of their coherence with other experiences, certain 
experiences seem to us good, others bad. others indifferent ; and even if 
it is always our duty to forgo any experience which we cannot bring into 
harmony with the rest of our lives, it certainly does not follow that the 
whole value of any experience is borrowe from this harmony. It is un- 
wise, I think, to press the parallel between the logical and the moral 
order so closely as Mr. Hobhouse does, but even if he were right in doing 
so, the consequence might not be what he thinks. It may be a piece of 
rashness on my part to judge that Mr. Hobhouse’s book is brown with- 
out putting this judgment to the test of its consistency with other 
judgments, but surely, when I have put it to the test, no one supposes 
that the whole reason for believing the book to be brown is the consistency 
of this judgment with the others. So here. Most of us suppose that 
the value of certain kinds of experience is often far more evident in itself 
than their tendency towards a stable harmony with other experiences ; 
but even if this were a mistake, it would be a worse mistake to 
suppose that when this tendency has been proved, the whole value of 
the experience is derived from it. 

Again, as Mr. Hobhouse admits, “seeing fair’ between impulses and 
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between persons is an essential part of rationality in conduct. This pro- 
cedure, however, seems to be rather an affair of comparing particular 
goods with one another than of estimating their capacity for inclusion 
in some coherent whole. Even if no impulses or satisfactions are intrin- 
sically bad (and in that case it is very hard to know what we should say 
of ingratitude or cruelty) it surely cannot be assumed that all are equally 
good in themselves, and that the only pertinent ethical question concern- 
ing them is their capacity for incorporation in an orderly scheme of life. 
It is irrational to develop capacities which are not worth developing, and 
it is odd to assume that everything that can be developed is worth de- 
veloping. 

What is more, Mr. Hobhouse’s principles seem to be peculiarly in- 
complete when we remember that (as he admits very frankly) we cannot 
hope, as the world now is, to attain the ideal of rationality. Indeed, he 
seems content to advise us to be as rational as we can, and although his 
principles nominally extend to all sentient creatures he makes no serious 
attempt to consider a state of affairs in which bullocks and salmon are 
other than edible partners in the rational harmony. It is clear, however,. 
that even if rational harmony is a necessary feature of the moral ideal, a 
limited and partial coherence is, by itself, a very poor test of worth. 
Methodical tyranny or methodical swindling is none the better for being 
methodical, and a conscience that is too inflexible for the conditions 
of its time is not wholly unworthy on that account. It is possible, to. 
be sure, that the maximum of systematic interconnexion attainable in 
human societies at any given time is also the best state attainable by 
these societies ; but it may be doubted whether either reason or experi- 
ence would support the claim. 

It must be admitted, however, that Mr. Hobhouse is so resourceful, so 
persuasive, and at the same time so candid in the concluding chapters of 
his book (especially, I think, in his chapter on “ Applications ”) that a critic: 
can scarcely help wondering whether his principles, after all, may not be- 
completely adequate. 

Joun Larrp. 


I! Praqmatismo nella Filosofia Contemporunea. A Critical Study by 
Uco Sprito. Florence, Vallecchi, 1921. Pp. 222. Lire 10. 


This lucid and well-written book is composed of eight chapters on the 
historical antecedents and theories of Pragmatism, a second part on 
kindred currents of thought (Mach, Boutroux, Milhaud, Poincaré, Duhem, 
Le Roy, and Bergson), a bibliography (down to the beginning of 1920), 
and an index. The bibliography, though extensive, is by no means com- 
plete ; it‘omits, e.g. Creative Intelligence, Vaihinger’s Als Ob, and all Alfred 
Sidgwick’s books, as well as some thirty articles (not all minor) by me. 
These lcunx would not matter so much if Signor Spirito had read the 
whole literature he has catalogued ; but this is plainly aot the case. Of 
the pragmatist texts he has read those which have been translated into 
Italian or French, that is to say, most of James, and my Studies in 
Humanism—with the possible addition of Dewey’s Studies in Logical 
Theory ; he betrays his limitations by not quoting from my other writings 
passages that would have suited his polemic much better than those he 
‘quotes from Studies. Also, though he declares (p. 14) that with my 
Hormal Logic the development of pragmatism is completely exhausted,. 
he has completely shirked the logical side of the controversy. 
Nevertheless, what he has read, he has read intelligently. In fact, of 
all the critics of pragmatism he seems to me the most intelligent; pro- 
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bably because he did not come to its study with violent prejudices and a 
desire to misrepresent, and so can justly censure the caricatures that 
have done duty as criticisms. When he fails to understand, the reason 
is in part that he has not analysed some of the conventional conceptions he 
uses, in part that he is not aware how successfully certain philosophic 
problems have so far defied solution from any point of view. E.q. the 
problem of the Self, which he declares, rightly enough, James did not 
solve (p. 36) ; but it should be pointed out to him that the opposition of 
‘ subject’ and ‘ object,’ on which he relies, is still more manifestly inade- 
quate, because the self must be both, if it can know itself and if its identity 
is not to be an arbitrary and unmeaning allegation. Pragmatists therefore 
are quite right in renouncing the use of the subject-object category as a 
master-key. Of course, if the ordinary subject-object relation, in which 
each side is taken as fixed and immovable, breaks down, the charges of 
‘subjectivism,’ so frequently brought against pragmatism, fail with it. 
Similarly he fails to understand the value of methods, and the methodo- 
logical function of conceptions ; he tries to restrict ‘ philosophy ’ to meta- 
physics, and fails to see that methods are superior to them, because they 
are indispensable, whereas metaphysics are optional (as well as personal). 
In consequence, he has trouble with the ideal ‘limits’ of cognitive mani- 
pulation, the notions of a ‘primary reality’ and of an ‘absolutely satis- 
factory ’ ending to the process of the real (pp. 61 f., 96 f.): he takes these 
ideals as metaphysical dogmas about actual entities, and, of course, finds 
them highly intractable and inconsistent with pragmatism. But this is 
precisely the way a method need not take them, and evenif the pragmatic 
‘making of reality’ should end in the absolutely satisfactory, it would be 
‘absolute’ not in the old sense and in its own right, but only in its 
functional value, and qua giving satisfaction, and its power to do so would 
be its sole protection against attempts to change it. I have no desire to 
dwell on the weak spots in Signor Spirito’s argument: such as the 
entirely a priori, unworthy, unsupported and unsubstantiated assertions 
that ‘‘ pragmatic ethics, like those of empiricism, cannot but conduct to 
pure egotism ” (p. 94), or that men cannot come to agree together unless 
their rationality is ‘presupposed’ as a ‘ universal’ character (p. 90) ; but 
will merely, in conclusion, point out that his attempts to classify pragma- 
tism as the simple antithesis to intellectualism (p. 122), or as ultimately 
scepticism, really will not do. Pragmatism cannot be described as the 
direct opposite of intellectualism, because the latter has never contrived 
to become a consistent system ; it has left unsolved and uvperceived a 
multitude of problems (e.g. truth, error, meaning, personality, value), 
which pragmatism has dragged to light. Again, pragmatism is so far 
from being scepticism that it may justly claim to refute scepticism in the 
only way no sceptic can evade, viz. practically. For no sceptic can ever 
allow his theory to determine his practice without practical, nor his 
practice his theory, without theoretic, suicide. Admittedly he cannot act 
as if all things were doubtful. While he remains an intellectualist, this 
fact has no theoretic consequences ; but the moment he contemplates the 
possibility that the practical consequences of a belief are relevant to its 


theoretic truth, his scepticism is transcended. 
F. C. S. SCHILLER. 


Les Générations Sociales. Francois Mente. Docteur és Lettres. 
Editions Bossard, 1920. Pp. 470. 


The theoretical interest of this book lies in its advocating a basis of inter- 
pretation in historical inquiry which is the extreme opposite of anything 
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like an explanation by a dialectic based on the power or value of ideas. 
It raises the problem of historical method from the side of the succession 
of human beings who are concerned in actions and events, and seeks to 
ascertain a causal correlation between the natural divisions of such suc- 
cessions and the occurrences which mark for us the changes and move- 
ments of history. In a word, the question is, what we mean by a ‘ social 
generation’. The author most candidly admits that it is an elusive idea ; 
but he effectively establishes that we are always talking about it ; and so 
we can hardly wish to say that it has no meaning. 

In the family it is plain that the parents form one generation, and the 
children, taken together, form a second. But the “social generation” 
involves an unknown ab initio, and the primary definition or description of 
it is “a group of men [including women /] belonging to different families, 
whose unity results from a particular mentality, and whose duration em- 
braces a determinate period”’.! To define the group thus described, and 
affirm its reality as a social force and unit, is the aim of this considerable 
and learned book. 

At once you ask for the point of departure of any such group, and for 
its duration as a social entity. What is ‘‘ my ” generation, e.g., of philoso- 
phers? “My” year, my five years, my ten years? And how long does 
it last ? Twenty years, thirty, forty? The author, who is, as he says of 
Ferrari, terrifyingly learned, gives instances of dozens of such theories, 
and concludes primarily (p. 30, repeated p. 225) that “ pure reason cannot 
settle the dispute”. “All the solutions, equally illogical, are exposed to 
the formidable attacks of the sorites.” All the same, nature mocks at the 
sorites.”_ How long does it take to producea change? And yet historical 
changes live, and they have their conditions in human nature. 

Thus, a man’s social activity coincides normally with the time it takes 
to fit his son to replace him, say thirty years,* and here is a connexion 
with the idea which Herodotus followed that three generations last a 
century.‘ The author is fascinated, I do not say wrongly, by this con- 
nexion, and the unit of thirty years, as the interval at which the personnel 
of groups is entirely renewed, recurs constantly in his discussions of the 
‘*social generation”. A ‘‘ school,” either as an actual institution or as a 
literary or artistic group, is a spiritual generation,® and is apt to be 
marked in its development by the rhythm of thirty years’ periods, 
which are imposed by the chief’s need of time to make his mark and 
establish his influence. Further, the social generations come in rushes, 
round certain ‘decisive’ years in which leading personalities enter the 
world. Such, for instance, was ‘‘ Luther’s generation ” in which infinite 
other lives attached themselves to his, like filings round a magnet. The 
author’s treatment of previous theories (in the second and third chapters of 
Book I., entitled respectively ‘‘ Sketches ” and “ Theories *’) hardly carries 
him further, beyond the abstract statement in chap. i. ‘‘ The problem,” 
than to assert, with an enormous weight of references, that the human 
generation does, as in the above case, display itself as a historical reality, 
and that the century also, the traditional unity of three generations, has 
a special character as representing the unity of three coexistent lives, 
the individual in the centre, communicating with his father and his son. 
I see, of course, a certain interest in this point; but, I may be dull, for I 
cannot detect in it any reason for ascribing a special unity of character to 
any special century as distinct from others. For each third part of 
every century is in a continuity with another century, of precisely the 
same order as with the other thirds of itself. The grandson would 


1p.13. *%p.30. *p.34. ‘4p.17  5p.3% = "p. 166. 
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belong to the following, perhaps reactionary, century, by precisely the 
same right as to his father’s, say, more progressive century ; how could 
you characterise either century « prior? in respect of him ? 

Book II., Les Faits et ’ Hypothése, passes from a contrast between the 
discontinuity of anima! generations and the continuity of human ones, 
through the idea of series, or spiritual generations, such as a ‘school ” 
of thought or of art, which has a definite founder, to the strictly historical 
investigations of Book III., Hssai d’ Application, devoted to tracing in the 
facts of successive groups and movements the actual reality of the 
historical generation. I should venture to guess that the moral nucleus 
of the work is in the author’s analysis of the nexus and reactions between 
the generations immediately preceding and following the French Revolu- 
tion. “Pour comprendre la génération révolutionnaire, il importe de 
marquer comment elle s’oppose 4 la gén¢ération précédente, comment elle 
la continue, et enfin comment elle préface la génération suivante.” ! 

The peculiarity of the treatise is marked iy the laws assumed in this 
historical task ; the law of ages,” which seems to be that youth is progres- 
sive and old age obstiuctive, and the law of generations, that social 
groups progress only by renewal of their personnel out of the rising 
generation.® 

Now as we saw in speaking of the century, the element of continuity 
seems underrated by the approach through the change of personnel. The 
argument reads as it every member of a social body adhered for his period 
ot activity (say thirty years) to the precise idexs with which he began ; so 
that the entire solid and substantial advance made by active workers 
during their active career is ruled out of the progress of the group, which 
is credited solely to the accession of younger men, which renews the group 
altogether every thirty years. But this renewal would not of itself be an 
event. ‘The change is only one of 3 per cent. per annum; and every 
year is the end of such a period of thirty years. Thus the thirty years’ 
period may occasionally call for remark, where the life of a great man is 
coucerned ; but in principle I should demur to the main conclusion, “ ce 
ne sont pas les événements qui encadrent les générations, mais les 
générations qui encadrent les événements’’.4 I take this to mean, in the 
context of the argument, that the generations are the determining re- 
lations of the events, and not the events of the generations. 

No doubt ideas and habits of action need persons to bear them, and are 
subject to conditions arising from those persons’ births, life-durations, 
and contacts. But the struggle for existence, we are taught to-day, is 
less between persons than between ideas, according to their inherent force 
and value. ‘‘ There are no necessary men.” ° 

We shall note in conclusion the curious contrast and parallelism be- 
tween the author’s equation of history with the expressive *® series of 
generations in literature and art, and, say, Gentile’s or Croce’s equation 
of history and philosophy, which (without reference to them) the author, 


1 p. 400. 2p. 267. 

5 7b. It is an ingenious observation of Dromil (p. 103) that in groups 
governed democratically it is enough for the majority to be renewed ; this 
about halves the interval required for a new generation to ‘‘arrive ” at 
power. 

4p. 451. 

5See Oxford Book of Mystical Verse; Miss Underhill, The Uxbridge 
Road ; Mr. Herbert Trench, Poems, I., “ Apollo and the Seaman,” and 
Alexander, Time, Space, and Diety, ii., 284. 

6 The search for a dominant series as in politics is abandoned. 
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as we should expect from his attitude, decisively rejects. Yet in his own 
account of these generations there is much that reminds us of dialectic 
opposition, and in a full interpretation the Italians’ idea would come 
nearer to his than he admits. But I must continue to deny that the 
main difference between a Conservative and Liberal is a difference of age. 
And this is not a mere joke. If we were to work with the idea of genera- 
tions, we should need at least two complementary impuises in every 
generation. This is what dialectic recognises. 

The book is full of learning and literary sagacity, and of course such a 
sketch as this can do it little justice. I admit to the author that his 
period of thirty years or thereabouts has a curious prominence in history. 


BERNARD BOSANQUET. 


Les Philosophes Pluralistes d’ Angleterre et d’Amérique. Par JxEan 
Want. Bibliotheque de Philosophie Contemporaine. Paris: Félix 
Alcan, 1920. Pp. 323. 18f. 


This is a very enjoyable book. M. Wahl’s exposition of English and 
American pluralisms—chiefly American—is extremely clear, and, so far 
as the period from 1904-1914 is concerned, very full. It is indeed so full 
as to suggest at times the impartiality of the publisher’s circular. Thinkers 
great and small are treated with exactly the same seriousness; though 
perhaps one can gauge M. Wahl’s estimate of their value (after making 
allowance for his design in presenting a harmonious picture) by the 
amount of space he accords to each. As was natural, William James is 
the central figure, and the study of his outlook on life occupies a large 
portion of the book. The way is prepared by a sketch of monistic 
philosophy in Britain and America in the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century, and by an account of the various movements in the philosophic 
world which influenced James in his anti-absolutist campaign ; and, 
following on the study of James, comes a history of the different pluralisms 
of which he was the central inspiration. 

The book appears to have been written some time during 1910-1914 
(though M. Wahl does not give us any direct information on the point), 
and sentences and short paragraphs bringing the development up to date 
seem to have been added in 1919 or 1920. Many of the most interesting 
developments since 1914—of the greatest significance for the appreciation 
of the tendencies inherent both in the American realisms and in the 
English variety for which Mr. Russell was largely responsible—are dealt 
with so cursorily as to suggest that it would have been better for M. 
Wahl to specify explicitly the time limits of his history ; for, while most 
English-speaking reiders will be clearly aware of those limits, the book 
may convey a misleading impression to those who have not followed year 
by year the whole movement: especially as the bibliography includes 
books and articles right up to 1920. 

The best method of writing a history of such a period is not easy to 
discover. It is a period in which men have not hesitated to express their 
views before thinking them out; in which, indeed, thinking has been 
done in public. Chinges of view are common, and the number of writers 
is legion. No possible avenue escapes exploration in the cold light of 
print. Where in other days a thinker searched in many directions and 
told the world only about the road which led him somewhere, in these 
days men spoke all their hopes. Philosophy caught the newspaper 
habit. 

A historian cannot deal with this moving world in its completeness. 
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‘Some kind of selection is necessary. There seem two ways in which a 
selection can be made. Since free and public canvassing of possible roads 
is of the essence of the situation, one way would be to analyse the various 
possibilities, as a chess hand-book analyses the various openings, and 
discuss their various continuations. This would be the method of 
scieatific analysis. Or, again, since this whole exploration of possibilities 
hitherto rejected from public consideration has as its object the attainment 
of truth (herein differing trom the situation in the world of chess), another 
method would be to select those particular avenues which had temporarily 
attained most promising vantage points, and describe those vantage points. 
M. Wahl combines the two methods, but for the most part follows the 
second. In many of his studies of philosophic writers he is content to 
report conclusions arrived at, doctrines contended for, with a brief 
suggestion of the particular roads by which the conclusions were reached : 
and only in the case ot William James among the pluralists does he 
give a full length portrait of the philosopher in the act of searching for 
his philosophy. It would have been impossible for him to deal as gener- 
ously with any of the other pluralists, and it was perhaps unnecessary. 
The whole task was a delicate one, and it has been performed with great 
skill. Our only criticism is that he has often included for analysis par- 
ticular combinations that seem of no permanent value, and that had no 
influence in determining the general course of development. 

The contents of the book may be indicated briefly thus: A sketch fo 
monism in England and America (pp. 1-36) is followed by an account of 
the various influences making for pluralism (37-100), and culminating in the 
grand revolt of William James (100-176). There follow various pluralisms, 
grouped round Schiller (177-194), Howieson (195-209), Moore and Russell 
(214-234), the study of the ‘‘ New Realists ” occupying pp. 224-254. Pp. 
239-271 sum up M. Wahl’s own idea of the whole movement and its 
results. The bibliography (277-308) is very full for the years up t» 1910, 
less full from 1910 to 1914, and rather scrappy in the succeeding years. 
This is said not by way of criticism, but for information. 

M. Wahl is obviously very sympathetic to the absolutism of Bradley 
and Bosanquet which, he insists, is inspired by a much greater regard 
for concrete reality than its pluralistic critics think ; but neither pluralisin 
nor absolutism satisfies him completely. Indeed, he sees instability in 
both pluralism and absolutism. James and Bosanquet have a great deal 
in common. Both are enemies of abstractions ; both condemn intellect 
in its formal use; both rest on individuality (though their ways divide) ; 
both start in pure experience, however differently conceived. James 
often comes near to the thought of an absolute. Bradley often seems to 
iasist on finite centres of experience as fundamental. Both monists and 
pluralists stand at length, M. Wahl thinks, before the mystery which 
Perry has spoken of as the ‘‘immanence of the transcendent”. Re- 
cognition of the transcendent, and recognition of the immanence of the 
transcendent, inspire both sides. And each side finds itself forced neaver 
to the things for which the other side is contending, by a perpetual 
dialectic movement. 

In the end, M. Wahl wishes to conserve both visions. Especially does 
he insist on the value of the attitude of the pluralist. While the pluralist 
is forced at many points into aftirmations which coincide with the deepest 
convictions of the monist, “ces éléments affirmatifs et ces coincidences ne 
devraient pas étre concus comme absorbant ou comme éliminant les 
éléments négatifs sur lesquels a insisté le pluralisme. Il faudrait qu’une 
telle conception ne fit pas une négation du pluralisme, qu’eile reconnit 
Virréductibilité des phénoménes, qu’elle fit 4 la fois dialectique et 
réalisme, qu'elle eit le sentiment la fois de la présence de l’objet et 
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de l’acte créateur de l'esprit, qu’elle pit garder de la doctrine pluraliste 
cet empirisme, ce volontarisme et ce mysticisme, ce sens du particulier 
concret, qui la caractérisent ordinairement et qui en font la valeur” 
(p. 271). 

The book has a very fuil table of contents, and a good index of proper 


names. 
L. J. Russert. 


The Religious Consciousness : A Psychological Study. By James Bissrrr 
Prarr, Ph.D., Professor of Philosophy in Williams College. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1920. Pp. viii, 488. 


Probably the best thing to do in offering a very short notice of a consider- 
able book like the one before us, is simply to indicate as fairly and succinctly 
as possible the kind of book it is. Professor Pratt hardly needs intro- 
duction. He belongs to that line of students of the religious consciousness 
which includes the names of James, Starbuck, Stanley Hall and others, 
who have loved to approach the religious consciousness from the psy- 
chological side, to work from a very broad empirical basis, and who have 
plied with great effect the device of arriving at results by colligating the 
testimonies of various religious minds regarding their own experiences. 

Prof. Pratt touches here on most of the subjects which have been 
the spheres of research for this method. He has discussed the religion of 
childhood, with the help of the testimonies of people who remember their 
religious childhood. He is full of the romance of adolescence, paying 
great tribute to Stanley Hall. He gives much attention to ‘‘adolescent 
phenomena,” types of conversion, revivals and revival experiences, as 
well as to the more mature religious beliefs and practices, to belief in God 
and immortality, to the history of the cult, to prayer and worship; and 
he devotes the last quarter of his book to a discussion of the various 
kinds of mystic experiences and their value. 

The author is abundantly true to the tradition he represents. His is 
not a book which has any gospel to preach or any cause to further. Its 
inspiration lies in the desire to be scientific. Its aim, in the words of 
the preface, is ‘‘to describe the religious consciousness and to do so 
without having any point of view’. It is the work of a very excellent 
maker of a book. The reader is given to fcel as though the author’s 
main concern with each separate subject as it came up for treatment, had 
been carefully to allot to it an amount of space proportionate to its im- 
portance ; its importance being gauged, roughly speaking, by the extent 
to which recent research has been occupied with it. Hence the book does 
indeed “describe the religious consciousn3ss” as the author himself sees 
it ; for of course he cannot prevent his own point of view—his personalism 
in religion, if one might name it at a venture —from shining through his 
treatment in places; and he does not try to. But it also does much 
more. It forms an admirable introduction to the vast field of modern 
work on the psychology and philosophy of religion. It teems with 
references. It has a very full index. And the device of leaving twelve 
blank pages in the middle of the index shows very well where the author 
himself has conceived that one of the main values ©: his work would lie. 

This is not to say, of course, that the book is a merc compendium. A 
mere compiler, for instance, would have given us all the forty-eight 
definitions of religion which the author says exist; instead of, like him, 
conienting himself with telling us where to find them. What would be 
still more impossible to the compiler, the author offers us a careful forty- 
ninth. And this judicious frankness is characteristic of the whole work. 
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The reader, as he is being conducted through the vast halls of religious- 
philosophic-psychological thought, always feels the companionship of 
a vigorous mind, if a circumspect one ; and of an unfailingly fresh writer. 
He is never for a moment allowed to feel that his guide is not interested 
in the value of the goods he is showing. To change the metaphor, the 
reader is allowed to listen, as it were, to the religious consciousness ; hear 
it testifying of itself under all manner of conditions ; but he is not for a 
moment left to the delusion that all testimonies are to be equally re- 
spected. He is accustomed to the thought that the investigator’s business 
in this field is to correlate and analyse testimonies, and to seek safety 
in numbers of them. 

It is just at this point, however, that criticism of the work (the serious 
sort of criticism) will be likeliest to set in. One cannot but feel how 
terribly all work of this sort would be cut into, were it once definitely 
established that there is no safety in numbers here ; or were it once proved. 
that all the usual testimonies of unsophisticated people regarding the 
actualities of their ‘‘ conversion experiences ” and the like were worthless, 
and that in 99 per cent. of the cases the real facts are hopelessly 
concealed. It is well known that all psycho-analytic work tends in this 
direction. The author is not intimately acquainted with this work. But 
he knows it ; and seems at times conscious of some such possibility. In 
one place he pits his whole book against Freud and Schroeder, as also the 
whole mass of the religious testimony with which he deals. “So extreme 
a position as this,” he says, ‘‘will hardly need any refutation for the 
average reader, and if it does the whole of this volume should serve as a 
better refutation than any explicit examination of the thesis I could give, 
here or elsewhere” (p. 112). And so he dismisses the nightmare. One 
cannot but remark the fact that no section of the book is devoted toa 
thorough analysis and statement of the psycho-analytic point of view, and 
an examination of it. 

The fact is, the author does not give much space to extreme positions. 
He tends rather to give various points of view in respect of each subject, 
than to take up a single way of thought regarding all the subjects and 
test it against its rivals. This rather qualifies the claim of being 
scientific although it does not abolish it. It means that what we really 
have before us is not so much a description of the religious consciousness, 
as a description of how it has appeared to the main modern qbservers 
who have given their attention toit. It is, indeed, detached and scientific. 
But it will appear to many to be a detached and scientific account 
rather of the literature of the subject and the present state of opinion 
upon it, than of the religious consciousness itself. Of course, a masterly 
collocation such as this, of the main things currently written and read 
upon a theme so much in the foreground among us, was devoutly to be 


desired. 
J. W. &: 


Opera hactenus inedita Rogeri Baconi, Fasc. V : Secretwm Secretorwm, cum 
glossis et notulis; tractatus brevis et utilis ad declarandum quedam 
obscure dicta Fratris Rogeri. Nune primum edidit Robert Steele. 
Accedunt versio Anglicana ex Arabico edita per A. S. Fulton, versio 
vetusta Anglo-Normanica nune primum edita. Oxonii, e typographeo 
Clarendoniano MCMXX. Pp. lxiv, 317. 


It is good news to learn that though the war inevitably delayed Mr. Steele's 

accomplishment of his project of publishing the whole of Roger Bacon’s 

inedita, the delay has been only temporary and there is every chance of the 
24 
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undertaking being brought to completion. A work of this sort is one which 
the University of Oxford may fairly be said to owe to the memory of one of 
her famous sons, and the debt is being handsomely discharged. The 
present volume, apart from a few typographical errors, mainly due to faulty 
division of words, is in excellence of type, quality of paper and such respects 
worthy alike of the reputation even oi the University Press and the fame of 
Brother Roger. The editor has discharged his task, not by any means an 
easy one, with his usual learning and industry. He has given us, besides a 
careful text of the Secretwm Secretorum as revised by Bacon with glosses 
and an introductory pamphlet, a full introduction dealing with the literary 
history and influence of the work (one of the most curious of those fathered 
on Aristotle by Eastern fancy), with an English version of the Arabic text— 
the most direct representative of the lost Syriac original—from the pen of 
Mr. Fulton and a text, prepared by Mr. Henry Dakyns, of the hitherto un- 
printed Anglo-Norman version, le Secre de Secrez. 

The Secretum Secretorum can hardly be said to have any particular 
interest for the student of Aristotle. It professes to be a work written by 
the philosopher for his royal pupil Alexander the Great, revealing the 
intimate secrets of philosophy which were carefully concealed from the 
view of ordinary pupils of the Lyceum. What Aristotle would have really 
thought appropriate in a treatise composed for Alexander we can, of course, 
oniy conjecture. But we may be sure that his instructions would not, like 
our treatise, have intermingled common-place prudential maxims with 
astrology, regulations for compounding the ‘sovereign elixir’ and for 
making gold, and rules for prophesying the issue of a campaign from the 
letters composing the names of the rival generals. Mr. Steele judges, 
probably rightly, that the lost Syriac from which the Arabic version 
was translated was an original; there never was any Greek text at all. 
Certainly, it would be hard to find even a faint reflexion of anything 
Hellenic in the thought of the treatise before us. It is further clear from 
one or two passages that the writer was Neo-Platonist in his theology. It 
would be interesting to some of us if the source of some of the statements 
made at the opening of the work could be traced. When we are told that 
Aristotle’s wisdom was certified by an angel who hesitated whether to call 
him a man or a brother angel, is this a far-off echo of the story of the response 
of the Pythia to Lycurgus? And is the tale that he was taken up to the 
‘‘empyrean”’ in a ‘‘ pillar of fire’’ based on the story of Elijah or perhaps 
on the legend of the miraculous ascension of Empedocles ? 

All but specialist readers will probably find Brother Roger’s prefatory 
‘tractate’ more interesting than the work he is glossing. It is amusing to 
find him violently denouncing the ‘‘gomeralis” who confuse pa@nois with 
sorcery and consequently discourage men from studying geometry, though, 
as Mr. Steele reminds us, the blunder was one which he had:himself made 
in the opus maius and elsewhere. His attempt to reconcile his own 
belief in astrology with the principles of Christianity and more particularly 
with the recognition of men’s responsibility for their acts is highly 
characteristic. 

I may subjoin a note of a few passages where I feel in doubt whether the 
printed text can quite correctly represent the author’s meaning (unless, 
indeed, ‘it is the Latin which misrepresents’ its Arabic original). 

P. 11, 1. 31: cicius erit talis eclipsis quam quz vellent sapientes, etc. 

The qui seems intrusive and meaningless. 

P. 16, 1. 20: non fecit circulum verum set speram, and again, 1. 22, set 
spera incipit. Mr. Steele takes this to be correct, as his abstract of 
Bacon’s tractate shows. I am afraid I do not understand it. I 
suggest that the word intended is spiram . . . spira, a spiral (€\&). 
I believe that Bacon means to say that the actual path of the sun 
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relative to the earth is a spiral, exactly as we are told in the 
Timaeus. Spira is the word used by Chalcidius both in his 
translation and in his commentary, and Bacon, I presume, would 
be acquainted with that work. 

P. 59, 1. 25: si sumenda fuerit cwm medicina. The context shows that 

cum spoils the sense, which is “if medicine is to be taken ”. 

P. 71, 1.9: calorem stomachi incendit. The MS. intendit is correct 

‘*it raises the temperature ”’,. 

P. 83, note 4: et requiem temporibus should be marked here, as it is in 
another place, as a quotation. See Psalm cxxxi. (Vulg.), v. 5. 

. 88, 1. 35: piscentur is an obvious error for pisentur (or pinsentur). 

. 135, 1. 1-4: It is by an oversight that the five ‘porte maris’ become 
‘ports’ in Mr. Steele’s rubric ; of course they are ‘gates’ of the sea, 
t.¢., Straits; ib. 1. 19, the word querentis has been repeated by 
accident and should be dropped. 

. 136, 1. 4: prosperitate ? prosperitate(m). 

. 144, 1. 22: demonstravi in quid legem meam. The in quid, which 
makes no sense, seems to be a mere dittography of the inquit of 1. 21. 

. 152,1. 30: Wit]. Vult. 

P. 174, 1. 6: morvereris 1. morereris. 

There are a few other places where the printed text needs some small 
alteration to get a ‘construe’ out of it. Possibly the fault lies not with 
the transcriber of the MS. but with the translator himself who clearly did 
not always understand his original. 


chi, 


- aa) 


A. E. Taytor. 


Spiritualism. A Popular History from 1847. By JoserH McCasg. 
London: T. Fisher Unwin, 1920. Pp. 243. 


It was natural that the flood of publications inspired by the wide-spread 
bereavement-sentiment and the demand for satisfying it should provoke 
also a number of counterblasts, among which those of Mr. McCabe rank 
high, by reason of the lucidity and vigour of their style. He is an un- 
compromising antagonist of every claim of the ‘ occult,’ who finds fraud, 
and nothing but vulgar fraud, everywhere, and in this book narrates the 
history of ‘modern spiritualism’ from this standpoint. For this very 
reason his narrative is so selective, and so coloured, that there will be 
two opinions about its effectiveness: for unfortunately the subject is, 
and remains, one which generates the most violent bias on both sides, and, 
to seem persuasive to those who are not already convinced, a writer 
should appear impartial and properly conscious that no statement in the 
controversy should be accepted without careful testing, lest it should 
have been vitiated by partisan zeal in what is believed to be a good cause. 
Thus the whole subject resembles religion and politics in its logical 
character, rather than science, and there appeais to be little prospect of 
settling the dispute about it until both parties agree to apply the prag- 
matic test of truth. At present this would decide agaist spiritism, 
simply because it can hardly be contended that the communications said to 
come through from the departed are sufficiently clear, copious and 
correct to be really trusted; but it rests with those who believe in their 
authenticity to improve their quality and to increase their quantity, until 
they become so common and so valuable practically that no one, whatever 
his theoretic doubts and personal distaste, can afford to ignore them. 
Meantime both parties might employ themselves more profitably than in 
dialectical discussion of evidence that must remain inconclusive, because 


it cannot prevail against a hostile bias. 
F. C. S. ScHInier. 
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Matter and Motion. By Crterk Maxwe.t. Enlarged Edition. Edited 
by Sir J. Larmor, F.R.S. S.P.C.K. Pp. xv, 163. 


This is a very agreeable reprint of Maxwell’s famous treatise on the ele- 
ments of dynamics. Sir Joseph Larmor has provided it with copious notes, 
partly critical and explanatory, and partly referring to later experimental 
work such as that of Boys and Eétvés on the gravitational constant. 

In addition an extra chapter from Maxwell’s Electricity has been added, 
in which Maxwell explains the equations of Hamilton and Lagrange for 
dynamical systems. ‘Two appendices are added by the editor, one on the 
relativity theory of gravitation, and the other on the principles of Least 
and of Varying Action. With these additions the book forms as good an 
introduction to the classical theory of dynamics, apart from detailed appli- 
cations of it, as anyone can want. It is provided with a portrait of Max- 
well ; and, in these days, five shillings can hardly be better spent than in 


buying it. 
Cc. D. B. 


A History of the Conceptions of Limits and Flusxions in Great Britain 
from Newton to Woodhouse. By Fiortan Casort, Ph.D. Open 
Court Company. Pp. viii, 299. 


This book contains a full account of the controversies to which Newton’s 
theory of fluxions gave rise in Britain up to about 1820, when the Leib- 
nitian notation was almost universally adopted. Its main interest for the 
philosophical reader will be the valuable account of Berkeley’s criticisms in 
the Analyst and subsequent controversial tracts. Many of Berkeley’s ob- 
jections were perfectly sound, and the controversy between him and his 
opponents, Walton and Jurin, really did force men to see difficulties which 
were masked by the great authority of Newton. 

Prof. Cajori points out that the method of fluxions had the qualities of 
its defects, and that the uncritical acceptance of continental teaching about 
the Calculus, which began after 1820, was not an unmixed gain. The 
fluxion method at least involved the valuable notion of a limit, though this 
had not been very clearly defined. But the earlier followers of continental 
methods uncritically took over all the apparatus of real infinitesimals, a con- 
ception which—however convenient—simply covers confused thinking. 


Cc. D. B. 
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A. Meinong, Uber Miglichkeit wnd Wahrscheinlichkeit, Leipzig, J. A. 
Barth, 1915, pp. xvi, 760. 

R. Miiller-Freienfels, Persiinlichkeit wnd Weltanschawung, Berlin, B. G. 
Teubner, 1919, pp. xii, 274. 

W.E. — Logic, Part I, Cambridge University Press, 1921, pp. 
xl, 255. 

W. Brown and G. H. Thomson, The Essentials of Mental Measurement 
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British JOURNAL OF PsycHotocy. Vol. x., Part 1. November, 1919. 
The greater portion of this number is devoted to a symposium on “ Instinct 
and the Unconscious”. W. H. R. Rivers, in opening the discussion, puts 
forward as the main characteristic of instinct (i) its subjection to the 
all-or-none principle, resulting in an absence of graduation of responses ; 
and (ii) its belonging to the protopathic system, being normally quite 
dissociated from the epicritic or intelligent system. In a postscript the 
assignment of these characteristics is limited mainly to those instincts 
which subserve the needs of the individual, those which subserve the 
instincts of the group being epicritic, and both being innate. C. S. Myers 
would limit the application of the all-or-none principle to certain 
instincts and then only to their first appearances and as a ‘‘ tendency”. 
He maintains also that instinct and intelligence were differentiated out 
of a common origin, designating his view of mental evolution as analytic 
and the view of Rivers as synthetic. C.G. Jung accepts Rivers’ appli. 
cation of the all-or-none principle to instincts. He places instincts among 
unconscious processes of which we can only be aware through their effects ; 
but they are distinguished from those unconscious processes, cf. phobias, 
which are the results of individual experience. Intuition is also an 
unconscious process. ‘‘ The mechanism of intuition,” he says, ‘‘is 
analogous to that of instinct, with this difference, that whereas instinct 
means a teleological impulse towards a highly complicated action, intuition 
means an unconscious teleological apprehension of a highly complicated 
situation.” The unconsious also includes the archetypes of apperception, 
i.e. the congenital « priori forms of apprehension. These with instincts 
comprise the ‘‘ collective unconscious”. The problem of instincts und that 
of the archetypes are at bottom the same. Graham Wallas maintains that 
instincts are best controlled, not by repression, but by being brought 
fully into the focus of conciousness and by being regarded as not properly 
belonging to the ‘‘real” self. He criticises Rivers’ view that the normal 
process by which an adult man now controls and graduates his simpler 
instincts is by thrusting them into the unconscious. James Drever, in 
reply to Jung, argues that the « priori forms of thought are as funda- 
mental as experience itself and cannot be studied psychologically. He 
says that the unconscious or subpersonal consciousness underlies at all 
times the conscious or personal consciousness, just as the instinctive 
propensities underlie the ends and purposes of our rational activities, and 
it is unconscious because it represents either a stage of psychical evolution 
beyond which we have passed by normal development, or a mass of 
experience upon which we have, as it were, tried to turn our backs by 
some more or less abnormal process of dissociation, repression, or sub- 
stitution ; but instinct has precisely the same psychological position and 
function in subpersonal as in personal consciousness. W. McDougall 
rejects Rivers’ application of the ail-or-none principle to instincts, and 
shows that while the system consisting of an associated group of ideas and 
the instinct-emotion connected with it may be ‘‘ dissociated,” the instinct 
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may be fully conscious in its working when connected with other 
perceptions or ideas. 

Edward Bullough, writing on ‘‘The Relation of Aisthetics to Psycho- 
logy,” discusses the subject-matter of zesthetics and maintains that the funda- 
mental problems of esthetics are questions of psychological facts. He 
contrasts individual with social factors and receptive with creative aspects, 
and examines a way of studying the origins of art and comparative 
wsthetics. Alfred Carver, in an article on “'The Generation and Control of 
Emotion,” maintains that the function of emotion is to reinforce interest. 
It is most intense when impulse is thwarted. The bodily changes 
produced by emotion are such as to fit the organism to respond more 
efficiently to the situation: e.g. by the higher secretion of adrenin, which 
acts as a stimulant. The excessive outpouring of chemical excitants where 
no opportunity for their use is given might be expected to damage not 
only the glands themselves but other tissues also. It is along these lines 
that we may profitably look for an explanation of some of the more 
obscure disorders to which violent and prolonged emotion give rise. 
Sublimation is the more likely to be successful the more the new path 
resembles the old and the earlier in the life of the individual it is begun. 
Joshua C. Gregory, in ‘‘ The Relation between the Word and the Uncon- 
scious,” criticises various views as to the functions and relations of words and 
their meanings, and maintains that the relation is best regarded as one 
between stimulus and stimulated process—which latter may be partly 
conscious and is always at least partly unconscious. Thus the word itself, 
and not its meaning, is usually at the focus of attention, except when we are 
explicitly thinking of its meaning and defizition. 

Other articles are ‘‘The Réle of Interference Factors in Producing 
Correlation,” by J. Ridley Thompson, and “On Listening to Sounds of 
Weak Intensity,” by Miss E. M. Smith and F. C. Bartlett. One con- 
clusion reached by the last named is that improvability (with practice) in 
auditory acuity is almost wholly attributable to the subject’s increasing 
familiarity with the conditions and to his adoption of a more consistent 
method of response; it is not to be regarded as primarily sensory in 
character. 


BritisH JOURNAL OF PsycHOLoGy : MepicaLSection. Vol. i., Part 1. 
October, 1920. A considerable portion of this first number is devoted to 
a symposium on ‘The Revival of Sub-conscious Memories and its Thera- 
peutic Value,’ by Drs. William Brown, C. S. Myers, and W. McDougall. 
Dr. Brown maintains that for the recovery of memories lost as a result 
of shell-shock, the revival of the emotion associated with those memories 
is an essential element for complete cure. The recall of such memories 
and the re-living of the emotional experiences seems to be a means of 
working off excessive emotion (psycho-cartharsis). At the same time 
Dr. Brown recognises the therapeutic value of the calm review and more 
purely intellectual analysis of past experiences, which he terms “autog- 
nosis ” and which may result in a “ readjustment of emotional values,” 
the viewing of past experiences in their proper and unexaggerated pro- 
portions. Dr. C. S. Myers maintains that the revival of the cognitive and 
affective (non-emotional) elements of the forgotten experience are the 
only essentials for cure. He doubts whether attempted control over 
emotional expression ever leads to functional nervous disorder, and in- 
clines to the view that the dissociation of emotion only comes indirectly 
through the dissociation of the cognitive and affective experiences con- 
nected with it. Dr. McDougall rejects the Freudian conception of an 
emotion as a quantum of energy, which may become attached to any idea, 
and then be transferred from it to another, and which in pathological cases 
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may work subconsciously and cause a kind of distortion of the mental pro- 
cesses, and which by “‘abreaction ” may be discharged from thesystem. If 
this view is false why should re-living an emotion cure the disorder’ It 
may make things worse, and seems to in some cases. The essential thing for 
relief is re-association ; the emotional discharge may help to bring this about, 
¢.g., by helping to overcome repressions, but it is not always essential. 
Dissociation never affects an emotional centre as such; it is an idea or 
group of ideas that is dissociated from the mind. This continues to act 
on the emotional centre and because of its isolation (making drainage of 
energy impossible) it forms a ‘‘vicious circle or couple” with the 
emotional centre, always liable to exaggerated excitement by other im- 
pressions which affect the emotional centre directly. By re-association 
the abnormal excitability, due to isolation, is removed. Dr. Brown, in re- 
ply, points out that he himself had already emphasised the importance of 
re-association but that a full revival involves the emotional element as 
well. He claims that McDougall is really in agreement with him in think- 
ing that the revived emotion may help to break down synaptic resistance. 
Constance Long in an article on ‘Psychological Adaptation’ em- 
phasises the importance of adaptation to inner reality as well as to outer 
reality. The unconscious is not the mere outcome of repressions: it is 
the creative mind. Even dreams and phantasies are not mere results of 
repressions but are schemes and plans which may have a significance for 
problems of the self. Dr. Long suggests and discusses a division of in- 
dividuals into two types, those who are orientated towards the unconscious 
and those who are orientated towards the conscious—not identical with 
Jung’s types introverts and extroverts. Ernest Jones contributes a 
paper on ‘Recent Advances in Psycho-Analysis’. The large number 
of points recently emphasised by recent work in psycho-analysis include 
the following: the necessity for keeping active the patient’s motive for 
recovery ; the existence of such types as (1) persons who make special 
claims to be treated as exceptions—traceable to some unjust punishment 
in infancy ; (2) persons who are “ broken by success,” a psycho-neurosis 
following the final attainment of a long desired end; (3) the person 
who commits a crime because he feels guilty. A discussion of Narcissism 
follows in whick Dr. Jones thus summarises the influence of Narcissism 
on the choice of a loved object. “The narcissistic type may fall in 
love with (a) what one is oneself ; (b) what one once was; (¢) what 
one would like to be, one’s ideal ; (d) what was once part of oneself, the 
child.” Finally we have an account of a “ new branch ” of psychology which 
Freud has dealt with in a series of essays, and to which he gives the name 
metapsychology —or psychology which regards “every mental process 
from three points of view—the. dynamic, the topographical, and the 
economical”. A long list of important recent articles on psycho-analytic 
topics is appended. C. Stanford Read contributes an article on ‘The 
Pathogenesis of Epilepsy,’ a survey of the clinical studies of Pierce Clark. 


**Screntia” (Rivista pi Scienza). Vol. 38, 9-12; Vol. 39, 1-2. [Sep- 
tember, 1920-February, 1921]. November, 1920. In a paper entitled 
‘Light as the Source of Life,’ Benjamin Moore (Oxford University 
Biochemical Laboratory) studies the Borderland of the Inorganic and 
the Organic. He defends the view that natural processes everywhere 
appear to be controlled by the same universal law that, as soon as 
conditions or the field of environment permit of it, matter tends to 
‘assume more complex forms, so leading from the simplest known type, 
the electron, to the most complex, man. This article is interesting 
taken in conjunction with the following article. December, 1920. In an 
article entitled ‘The Transmission of Physiological Influence in Nerve 
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and other Forms of Living Matter’ Ralph S. Lillie (Worcester, Mass., 
U.S.A., Clark University) gives a valuable account of recent work in the 
domain of botany and physical chemistry. He holds that the power of 
inducing or influencing chemical action at a distance is one of the funda- 
mental properties of matter in the organised or living state. Beginning 
usually at some relatively active or ‘ stimulated ’ region there is a spread, 
often very rapid, of chemical alteration, with which is associated a spread 
or transmission of physiological alteration. Mr. Lillie points out that 
animals locally stimulated, as by a pinprick, react as a whole in what 
may be called a purposive manner. In view of the fundamental nature 
of the properties of living material in the matter of the reaction to 
stimulus and the transmission of stimulus, Mr. Lillie considers the very 
relevant question as to whether there exist in nature other systems 
which show a similar propagation of chemical influence, under conditions 
similar to those found in the transmission of effects in vital materia\. 
He also considers the more intimate or essential structure common to all 
forms of living matter. If there is non-vital matter which has the power 
of transmission, then, since this power is found in all vital material, it is 
probable that the study of any unusual features of structure or con- 
stitution which are common to all vital material and to the non-vital 
material under consideration, and peculiar to these, will lead to results 
of fundamental importance in biology. The discussion of the properties 
of matter in the colloidal state is valuable, and new possibilities with 
respect to the study of protoplasm are suggested. It is stated that there 
is much evidence that the protoplasmic surface-layer undergoes a change 
of permeability and electrical polarisation during stimulation, and that 
upon this critical change follow the other characteristic reactions which 
involve the activity of the entire cell, such as, for example, contraction in 
a muscle-cell or secretion in a gland cell. The bioelectric variations and 
many other changes accompanying stimulation and transmission clearly 
indicate the critical importance of surface processes in these phenomena ; 
hence the peculiarities of the protoplasmic surface-layer require first 
consideration in any general theory of the nature of protoplasmic 
transmission. Mr. Lillie points out, further, the parallel between the 
electromotor properties of protoplasmic surfaces and of metallic surfaces 
with a view to suggesting an explanation of the problem of how 
physiological effects are transmitted from region to region in a living 
cell or nerve fibre. It is interesting to observe Mr. Lillie’s conclusion 
with respect to the reason for the striking and numerous resemblances 
etween the phenomena of transmission in the passive metal and in 
protoplasm. He suggests it is due to the essential structural feature 
which the two systems possess in common, namely the presence of a 
chemically reactive thin surface-fiim in contact with an electrolyte- 
solution; explanations of the instability of the film and the tendency of a 
wave of dissolution, once started, to spread over the whole surface are 
developed. In the concluding remarks of this vitally interesting paper 
the writer suggests that conceptions based on a recognition of the 
resemblances between protoplasm and (e.g.) a system of numerous 
particles of filaments of passive iron, arranged to form a coherent 
structure and permeated by an oxidising solution, should lead to many 
important advances. 


Revue N&o-ScovastiguE DE PuHILosopHiz. xxiii. Année, No. 89%. 
February 1921. Louvain. P. Donceeur. ‘Le Nominalisme de Guii- 
laume Uccam: ja théorie de la relation.’ [A carefully documented study 
of the difficulties of the Occamist thecry of relations, which, by the way, 
has left deep marks on the traditional English text-books of elementary 
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logic. The author explains clearly that Occam was compelled for theo- 
logical reasons to maintain that his doctrine does not apply to the *‘‘ tran- 
scendental”’ entities made known to us by revelation. Puternitas, for ex- 
ample, in God, is not the same thing as the essentia dei, and yet is not, as 
in the case of a human father, a mere ‘concept,’ since, on either alternative, 
it becomes impossible to retain the orthodox doctrine of the Trinity, 
which Occam accepts as certain and revealed truth. This view that the 
‘logic of relations’ is applicable only to the ‘natural’ world is a form of 
the theory of the ‘double truth,’ but has no connexion with Averroism, 
of which Occam shows no traces. The article should interest all who 
concern themselves with the logic of relations, whether theologically- 
minded or not. Perhaps there is more to be said for Occam’s position 
than a convinced Thomist can allow?] E. du Préel. ‘Les théories du 
“*Protagoras” et les “Dissoi logoi”.’ [The writer starts from the 
obvious connexion of the argument about the teachability of the political 
art in Platos’ Protagoras with certain sections of the anonymous éd:ca0i 
Adyo.. He wishes to prove that the arguments ascribed to Socrates 
in the Platonic dialogue must really be taken from a work by some fifth- 
century sophist, who is declared, without any production of evidence, to 
be Gorgias of Leontini. Socrates was a person of no historical signif.cance 
whatever. The author seems hardly to know the strength of the case 
against him. No one doubts that the writer of the dicc0i Adyor is 
merely reproducing some one else’s arguments, but why should not his 
inspiration come from Sccrates? It is now certain that Aeschines of 
Sphettus, like Plato, represented Socrates as arguing in the same sense, 
and we have therefore to ask why he and Pilato should have conspired to 
circulate a fictitious story at a time when the supposed work of Gorgias— 
if it ever existed—must have been accessible to everyone. Why, 
again, if Socrates was a person of no importance, did Aristophanes and 
the other comic poets make him the central figure of their burlesques of 
“science” ? Why did Antisthenes relate that many foreigners were 
attracted to Athens xara xXéos Swxparovs? Why does Isocrates in his 
Helena make a clear distinction between the philosopher who held that 
all dper) is knowledge,—the precise doctrine of Socrates in the 
Protagoras,—and “ Protagoras and the sophists of his day,” among whom 
Gorgias is mentioned by name? On the view that Socrates really held 
the theory ascribed to him, these facts are intelligible ; on M. du Préel’s 
theory, Aristophanes, Isocrates, Aeschines, Antisthenes, and Plato are 
all in a conspiracy to delude the world, a conspiracy at least as old as the 
production of the Clouds in Plato’s early childhood !] P. Harmignie. 
‘Notes sur le Probabilisme.’ M. De Wulf. ‘La Formation du Tempéra- 
ment National au xiiie siécle.’ [An extract from a volume to be published 
by the University of Princeton on Civilisation and Philosophy in the 
Middle Ages. The golden age of scholasticism is also the age of the 
beginnings of conscious nationality and national character among the 
Kuropean nations. The Latins and ‘ Anglo-Celts’ are the great figures 
of +cholasticism and their national character has been profoundly in- 
fluenced by the spirit of this philosophy whose distinctive marks are (1) 
insistance on the metaphysical worth of individual personality ; (2) devotion 
to ‘clear’ ideas and lucid expression ; (3) the combination of the ‘deduc- 
tive’ and ‘inductive’ methods ; (4) observance of the juste milieu. Latin 
and ‘ Anglo-Celt’ philosophy, art, literature have all retained the stamp 
of these characteristics ; the Germans from the first have been led wrong 
by an outré ‘“‘Neo-Platonism”.] E. Gilson. ‘Météores Cartésiens et 
Météores Scolustiques.’ (Conclusion). [Why did Descartes regard the 
conclusions of his Météores as demonstrated? Why is he comparatively 
uninterested in accounts of new experiments / Because, to his mind, a 
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cosmological doctrine has all the demonstration possible if it ‘‘saves ” 
the appearances. His object is simply to devise the simplest hypothesis 
from which the facts of the common and regular routine of Nature can 
be deduced. J.e. (though M. Gilson does not express himself so) Descartes 
accepts the famous account of the functions of “ hypothesis” given in the 
Phaedo. A learned article which no student of Descartes’ Physics should 
overlook.] N. Balthasar. ‘Travaux récents de Métaphysique.’ [Dis- 
cussions of recent works on scholastic philosophy and natural theology.] 
Comptes Rendus. Chronique. 


Locos. Anno IIL. Fase. 3-4. July December, 1920. Pasquale 
Gatti. ‘Tl pensiero di G. A. Fichte.’ [A reply to an attack upon 
Fichte’s Reden an die Deutsche Nation as the source of German aspira- 
tions to Weltmacht and the cause of the horrors of the recent war. The 
author has an easy task in showing that Fichte’s object in the Reden was 
nothing of the kind imputed to him. Might it not, however, be another 
question whether the central doctrine of the Fichtean philosophy is not 
the unconscious expression of a temperamental egoism which, applied to 
Weltpolitik, naturally issues in the clamour for Weltmacht oder 
Niedergang ?] I. Poiry. ‘La réforme de l’enseignment.’ [The writer 
desires that human society should become atheistic, non-commercial, and 
pacificist. This is impossible without a reconstruction of the educational 
system. General education in future should be based on manual work 
and last from the age of six to twenty, higher education being reserved for 
the few who can profit by it. These doctrines are enunciated magisterially 
without discussion.] E. di Carlo. ‘Sociologia e filosofia del diritto.’ 
All the social sciences pre-suppose the notion of society itself. Hence 
the necessity for an autonomous science of sociology, which has to analyse 
the ‘‘social fact” and to distinguish it from the biological or psychical 
fact. Sociology deals with the genus of which “ economic ” “ juristic” facts, 
etc., are the constituent species. It is true that there are no ‘social 
facts” which are not facts falling under the purview of economics or 
jurisprudence or some other specific social science.- But this is no argu- 
ment against the necessity of study of the generic character common to 
all these specific facts. Sociology, in fact, holds the same place among 
social sciences as general biology among the sciences which deal with life. 
It is a theoretic, not a normative, discipline. Hence it is a mistake to 
suppose that sociology can ever replace or absorb the philosophy of law. 
For the latter aims at establishing an ideal of what ought to be, and even 
its ‘‘ phenomenological” part—the study of the historical approximation 
of law to the ideal—presupposes that the ideal has been already deter- 
mined. On the other hand the phenomenology of law deals only with 
some aspects of the ‘‘social” fact, not with all. Neither study can 
take the place of the other.] C. Ranzoli. Il ‘‘ dato” della conoscenza 
e la teoria del sogno metafisico.’ [The cognitive ‘‘datum” is ‘‘in” me 
and therefore a fact or state or element of “ my” consciousness. The special 
character which makes it a ‘‘ datum” is its “imperativeness ” ; it is im- 
posed on my consciousness and cannot be produced at will, and this is 
true of all cognitive states. This is why they seem to come from a source 
independent of consciousness. Ordinary. realism and current idealism 
both misinterpret this seeming independence. The true interpretation 
is that the-mind is the ‘‘ limit of the process by which universal being 
individuates itself. The cognitive ‘datum’ is reality arrived at the 
knowledge of itself.” The arguments for an “idealistic” interpretation 
drawn from dreams are fallacious. A dream is only recognised as a dream 
by contrast with the presupposed actualities of waking life.] A. Aliotta. 

Cid che non muore del positivismo.’ [Reflections suggested by the death 
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of R. Ardigd. Positivism and ‘‘ romantic ” metaphysical speculation are 
equally indestructible tendencies of the human mind, and each has its 
justification as against the excesses of the other.] Reviews, Notices, etc. 


Rivista Di Finosor1a Nezo-Sconastica. Anno xii. Fasc. 5. Sept- 
ember-October, 1920. Editorial note on the founder of the review, 
Prof. G. Canella, lost in fighting in Macedonia, 25th Nov., 1916. G. Zam- 
boni. ‘Il pensiero filosofico del Prof. Giulio Canella.’ M. L. Cervini. 
‘Note critiche alla teoria gnoseologica e aletologica di R. Ardigd.’ [A 
criticism of Ardigd’s ‘11 Vero’. Ardigd’s theory is the extreme simplicist 
doctrine that all mental life whatever is a complex of actual or revived sen- 
sations. Sensation = feeling (sentimento)= “a psychical fact determined 
by the action of a stimulus on a sense-organ”’. This fact is called a sen- 
sation when considered as making part of the complex called the external 
world, a feeling when considered as part of the complex called the self. 
Emotions are pleasantly or unpleasintly toned sensations. Will also is a 
“sensation,” and, like sensations in general, as much part of the ‘‘ex- 
ternal world ” complex as of the ‘‘ self” complex. The difference between 
the ‘‘ sensation of willing” and a visual sensation is of the same kind as 
the difference between a visual and an auditory sensation. On the basis 
of this ‘‘ gnoseology,”’ Ardigd argues that ethics, logic, sesthetics, science. 
are all reducible to physiology. Ardig6d’s theory of knowledge is thus a 
crude psychology with elements of one single kind, sensations, and a 
single law of interrelation, the law of Association. Truth becomes, ac- 
cording to him, a psychic fact ; it is a quality of sensations as heat or 
gravity is of bodies. The critic notes (1) the impossibility of assigning 
cognitive value to ideas or concepts if these are mere complexes of sensa- 
tions, elements which, by Ardigo’s own definition, have no such value ; 
(2) the impossibility of error if truth is a quality of sensation and all 
beliefs are complexes of associated sensations ; (3) the impossibility of 
accounting, on Ardig6’s principles, for the moral value set on scientific 
truth by civilised men; (4) the ‘‘ gnoseological’’ solipsism implied by 
the view that truth is ‘‘a state of consciousness,” (5) the absence of any 
proof of the fundamental premisses of the theory.] A. Copelli. ‘Il giu- 
dizio teleologico in E. Kant e il concetto aristotelico di fine.’ {The 
present issue contains only the first part of the article, which is taken 
up with a careful and detailed statement of the main line of argument of 
the ‘Critique of Judgment.’] G. Rossi. ‘ L’Argomento Ontologico di 
8. Anselmo.’ [A recent champion of the argument has maintained that 
the usual objections arise from a misunderstanding. By “ that than which 
nothing greater can be conceived’ Anselm has been taken to mean ‘“‘ the 
perfect’. Against his argument, so understood, the familiar objection 
of Gaunilo and Kant would hold. But he really means ‘‘ the absolute,” 
and he is therefore right in saying that the absolute cannot be thought 
not to exist. In fact Hns absolutum = esse. Rossi is not satisfied that 
this view really expresses Anselm’s thought. Even if it does, it leaves 
the ontological proof without value. In the proposition Ens absolutum 
= esse, what does esse mean? If it means “ to exist in reality,” there is a 
petitio principii ; if it means anything else, the existence of the ab- 
solute is not demonstrated. The interpretation under discussion sub- 
stitutes an intuition for an argument ; unfortunately those who have not 
the intuition cannot be reasoned into it.] Obituary notice of Wundt, 
Reviews, etc. 








IX.—NOTES. 
“COMMON SENSE AND THE RUDIMENTS OF PHILOSOPHY.” 


I aM indebted to Mr. Hooper for having drawn attention (Miyp, April, 
1921, p. 254) to two mistakes in my notice of his book (Mrvp, Oct., 1920, 
p. 488). May I correct them myself? They are both purely ty po- 
seagiin ul, and crept in when I was typing my script for the priuter. The 
proof sheets were corrected when I was away from home, and the errors 
remained undetecied. ‘The first is ina quotation from his book, which he 
has himself given correctly. The second consists in the dropping out of 
a page reference: ‘‘p. 79’ should be “ pp. 79-80.” 

If Mr. Hooper will make these corrections he will read what I originally 
wrote. I regret these mistakes, which were due solely to pressure of 
business when I was typing my notice ; and thank Mr. Hooper for drawing 
attention to them. 

My indebtedness to Mr. Hooper ends here. He says, “ Unfortunately 
two of Mr. Russell’s criticisms are based upon (doubtless unintentional) 
misquotations ”. I do not suppose that Mr. Hooper meant it to be so, but 
this seems to me to imply a chi: ge of incompetence on my part. 
Criticisms ought not to be ‘‘ based on” quotations. My ‘criticisms 
(such as they were : if the reader will look at my very brief notice he will 
see how much ‘‘ criticism ” there was) were based on Mr. Hooper’s w'iole 
book. It would have been better for him to say that my criticisms were 
“expressed through” two misquotations. My notice is .too short to 
warrant his remark. 

Mr. Hooper goes on to say that I have ‘‘subconsciously created’ the 
* fallacy” I ‘indirectly ” charge him with. Here again the statement 
errs by excess. I have charged him with no fallacy. I inquired about 
the basis of the “ recognition” of which he speaks on pp. 17 and 18 of his 
book. That request for information was my only “criticism,” and I am 
sorry that Mr. Hooper should have allowed my siip in quoting to prevent 
him from seeing what my request was about. 

As to the other i inaccuracy. Here again if Mr. Hooper will correct the 
inaccuracy he will read what I originally wrote. The ‘‘ misquotation” in 
this case was not really a quotation at all. What I said was that ‘‘ sense 
data” were described by Mr. Hooper as giving us ‘‘our fundamental 
knowledge of the physical world”. I used “sense data” instead of 
‘touch and sight,” because I took touch and sight to be for Mr. Hooper 
merely the outstanding senses, and I wanted a more general word in my 
exposition (not criticism). When I used the phrase “give us” all I 
meant was that it was from sense data that Mr. Hooper seemed to start. 
I did not wish to use Space | to go into details on this point. My whole 
exposition and ‘‘ criticism ” of ‘his doctrine occupied thirteen lines, and 
referred to the single question of ‘‘ mental images’. Mr. Hooper is of 
course the best judge of his own meaning, but I submit that it was colic 
legitimate for me to confess that I had bcen unable to gather in full 
detail from his book what that meaning was. 
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[am sorry to trespass on the space of Mixp with what is, after all, 
largely a personal matter. 
L. J. Russet. 


“THE MESSAGE OF PLATO.” 
HaILsHaM. 
2nd June. 
To tHe Eprror or *‘ Minn”. 

SIR, 

I have read with interest your delightfully abusive review of my 
book The Messuge of Plato. I should not dream of making any com- 
ment upon it, but for the fact that it is so largely based upon misunder- 
standing and misrepresentation, and is intended to discredit not me alone 
but also the publishers and the theme of the book. 

First, as to the attack upon the publishers. It was not they but I who 
drew up the ‘impudent puff’ on the wrapper. Its ‘impudent’ meaning 
had not occurred to me before. When I wrote the phrase ‘reveals a far 
deeper meaning than has occurred to most commentators,’ I was thinking 
only of the undoubted fact that the spiritual significance of anything is 
deeper than its political or scientific or metaphysical significance. I had 
no thought of claiming that my interpretation had any profundity, and I 
was very careful to repudiate in the preface any such claim. But I now 
see that my note was badly worded, and I am sorry for the suggestion it 
contains. 

Against myself your reviewer makes three principal charges. First, he 
accuses me of complete ignorance of Greek language and literature. 
Perhaps he is right ; but is it not unfortunate that he gives, as his sole 
illustration of my ignorance, a fantastic derivation of the name Pythagoras 
which is not mine at all, but is merely quoted from an Indian source / 
I originally inserted a note to the effect that the derivation was too far- 
fetched to be taken seriously, but subsequently omitted this as unneces- 
sary. 

Secondly, he accuses me of wilful falsehood, in the double form of 
suggestion of lies and suppression of facts. With regard to the former, 
[ am guilty because my ‘‘imain thesis is that the philosopher of the 
Republic is a non-social Yogi who . . . is following the ‘higher path’ of 
aiming at the spiritual suicide of absorption in Brahm,” whereas I ‘‘ must 
know that neither in the Republic nor anywhere else is there one word 
about absorption of the philosopher's selfhood into the impersonal ”. 
My main thesis is that the Republic is chiefly concerned with the union of 
the soul with the Good as the goal of existence. Does your reviewer 
suggest that the language of Books VI. and VII. of the Republic is incon- 
sistent with this? If he requires a specific phrase, let me refer him to 
the well-known passage about “reaching and mingling with real existence ” 
as the goal of the philosopher's desire. 

The suppression of truth of which I am guilty appears to consist in 
suppressing the fact that the whole object of the training in the higher 
sciences was ‘‘ precisely that the philosopher may be fitted for his task of 
ruling with adequate knowledge and insight”. It must surprise any 
readers of the review to learn that I have devoted many pages to discussing 
whether or not the training was for a political end, and that I have also 
given a full summary of Plato’s own account of the matter, including 
(what your reviewer omits) Plato’s description of the training as a prepara- 
tion leading, by the revolution of the soul, ‘‘ from a kind of nightlike day 
up to the true day of real existence ”. 

Your reviewer adds sundry suggestions of ignorance, the chief of which 
are that I do not know that the Vedanta philosophy did not exist at all 
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prior to the elaboration of rival systems by admittedly late writers ; and 
that I do not know that “it is as certain as can be that before Alexander 
there was no way by which Indian speculation could have reached the 
West”. Assuredly, if not to know these remarkable facts is ignorance, I 
gladly agree that your reviewer’s accusation is correct. 
Yours, etc., 
E. J. Urwicx. 


To THE Eprror or ‘*‘ Minp”’. 


In reply to Mr. E. J. Urwick I have only to say that I have already- 
given my reasons for my judgment of his book, The Message of Plato, 
and that I see no ground to depirt from what I have written. I have not 
been guilty of ‘‘abuse”’ unless it is abuse to say frankly that one thinks 
a book bad and why one thinks so. Nor have I accused Mr. Urwick of 
‘** lying” ; on the contrary, in the very sentence of which he complains I 
spoke of his ‘‘ absolute good faith”. And as to my observations about 
the advertisement on the wrapper of his book, what I objected to in the 
publishers was not that they composed it but that they circulated it. As 
for the other points Mr, Urwick raises, on the question of the date of the 
Vedanta philosophy, I, who am no Sanskritist, naturally followed recog- 
nised authorities, such as, Oldenburg in Philosophie der Gegenwart, 
R. Garbe, Prof. Eggeling, in the Encyclopedia Britannica, Prof. 
Macdonnell, in A History of Sanskrit Literature. The view I ex- 
pressed about the impossibility of the transmission of philosophical or 
scientific beliefs from India to Hellas before the age of Alexander is that 
commonly held by all the first-rate authorities on the history of Greek 
thought. I think, as I have said, that as Mr. Urwick has the authorities 
against him on both points, it was for him to submit evidence in support 
of his own very different views. This he has wholly abstained from doing. 

As to the fantastic derivation of the name Pythagoras, I did not accuse 
Mr. Urwick of adopting it. My point was that he did not seem aware of 
the real derivation of the name, and that this suggested a doubt of his 
fitness to expound a Greek author. 

A. E. Taytor. 


MIND ASSOCIATION. 


Tae Annual Meeting will be held, by permission of the Master and Fellows, 
in the Lecture Rooms (Staircase I., Great Court) of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, on Saturday, 9th July. 


The following arrangements have been made :— 

4.0 p.m. Tea. 

4.30 p.m. - Annual Meeting. 

5.0 p.m. Paper by Prof C. D. Broad on ‘‘ Recent Work on our Know- 
ledge of the External World”. Visitors may be introduced. 

8.0 p.m. Dinner. Tickets, price 8s., exclusive of wine, may be procured 
from Dr. Moore, 17 Magdalene Street, Cambridge, on or before 4th July. 
Remittance should accompany application for tickets. Tickets may be 

rocured by members for ladies or other guests. Evening dress optional. 





